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PREFATORY. *fOTE 



^Ji|M of writing a nkctch df tti« life of the R«v. 
'Bdnri Day waa first euggeeted to me l>y Dr. 
Hutie,. ProfMsor of Di\inity in the University uf 
Glasgow. "Re had iutniduccd m« tu Mr. Day and his 
Eunily in tadia. and b« knew whnt quali6catioiut Ij 
might poesees for lutdartakbig th» taflk. lifter 8U^ 
geatiiig Um idm, he hmught nm into ountucC with tti« 
Bev. Dr. Thomus Siuitli, who, ns is well known, 
exercised the d«e]>e6t influence tipou I^l Bcliari Daj 
when a student under his care at Calcutta, and bad 
not only baptized him, but moulded his Christian 
character and trained him for the distinguished 
career and literary achievements of his after-life. 
0itder their encouragement I uadeHook Ikv task, idid 
ebie tittle volume^iowea much to the warm i^Rreet 
(bey huvu tokon in its preparation. I have also to 
acknowledge the great aid derived from tbc nhundoitt 
material and corresimndenoe sent to thia country by 
Mrs. Day, wlio^- zeul and duvutton to the mcniory*of 
•lier hualuind are beyond all praiae. 

I have endea^ured to writo with the utmost 
eimplinity, inn«irl lality. (uid hiiOiful adhoixjiioe to fact. 
A much larger biography of siicb a remarkable aud*in- 
tereeting life m^tit well bare been written : but it h«e 
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been thought advisable to keep it within the narrowest 
limits. To allVho are interested in the great educa- 
tional aai missionaiy work that has been going on in 
-India since Dr. Duff inaugurated it in 1830, the name 
of Lai Behari Day has 'been made familiar not only 
by well-known missionary publications, but s.]s(^ by 
his own writings, Wiich are referred to in these pages, 
and which will always remain •his best enduring 
memoriaL Every reader of this sketch of his life 
will be grateful to Dr. Smith for the jpteresting In- 
troduction, which he atone could have written, and 
which adds to it a special value. I am glad that my 
effort, which it has been a pleasing duty to make, has 
obtained the approval and sanction of the one man 
who is best qualified to ludge of it. 



Edikburoh, 

eth January 1900. 
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IXTliODUCTION 

Brjp*. THOMAS SMITH 



Ridicule baa bwn eometimes cast — and not ulwaj's 
wiMiont rciisoti — upon books of biogrijihy which have 
been described in their tilteR as treuting of the "Life 
An<I Times" of tbuir lYsHpuvtive (>ubjcctfi. It is felt U> 
be appnipriatc to ejicnk of the life aiid Times of 
Liillior and Knox, of Cromwell and Clartiidon, of 
Pitt, Fox. and Burke, or in our <laj' of liescocsfickl 
and Oladutouc ; bucaiiso these lucu coatribiited Ui^ely 
to moiIify or make the character of the times i» which 
thoy lived ; aud one great object of recording th« 
events of their lives and aiialyKiug their cliaracters 
is Co show the intiuence of ttiein upon tlje thought 
and action and public hiBlory of their rvspeetive ngcs. 
In t^his view certainly none but the select few hafe 
n right to have times aaaigiiec! to them as tkeirt, ,<J{ut 
there is auother sense iu wbtuli the biugraphiets of far 
ham bier men must ti-eat of the times in which they 
lived, if their lives arc to bt- made intelligible, and 
that not ou the gruiind of the iiiHiience which they 
tfxert«d on the times, but on the grotmd of the influ- 
ence which the liryc« cxcrcist-d upon Ikmn. To some 
extent on tiio forniei-' ground, but' very largely on the 
latlvr, Mr. Macphereon might have been justified tad 
he adopted the ambitious title for the present volume. 
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Mr. Duy's lot w&s cast in tlie i^o«t critical period 
through wliicti* Iinliu hits uver puiwed. It is safe to 
aay tbat^aiiottier e<[iiaUy critical can uever be in (be 
/future. It -K&6 the moment of the vaking of that 
great land from the &le«]) of cuntiirii-s; tbu moment 
of Btirring that loug stagnant pool by tlte sngel'acod ; 
the hour of the elackoniiig of the chain preparatory 
to its destined i-uptiire — by whitrii the giant's limbs 
nail bcou bound for ages. It vros only at such a time, 
when alriitdy the tTausitiou bad bcgi^it, only at such 
a time when it )iad as yet advanced but n little way, 
Uiat Mr. Cuy'd life could hare been what it vrsa. At 
an earlier jwriixl be would not have come imdcr the 
intlueuce which under Uod uiiide l)ini what he was. 
At a later, bo would 'have be«n but ono of many, 
whereas actually he was one of few. who were privi- 
leged to put the stamp of Ibeir individuality on the 
India that ia to be. 

Various causes co-operittud iu the awaking of tlio 
Indian mind, aa preparatory to the origination of a 
new ludian luxtory. It may seem like a beginning 
■of a history of the Trojan Wnr by rcfereiioo to I-eda's 
two-yollced egg, to specify the abolition of Sati att the 
first of the caaecs. The wav in which Uie abolition 
wa4 effected shows clcariy thut llie movvmcnt hod 
not preceded it. One would liave likefl to have seen 
it effected by the issue of a proclamation, that it is 
contrary to the will of flod, and of llio king and par- 
liament and people of England, tliat women should b(! 
btu-nt ; that, tlivrefore, all who should take part in 
the burning should be dealt with as murderers — any 
religious Kaiiction of the practice nulwithstauding. 
lusteod of this. Lord William Bcntinck appointed a 
Oommissioi) to inquire as to the authority on which 
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XXvb practice rcAod ; and it \vit» professedly on the 
ground tbat the Comniis-tion lepurt^if that tliern i^ no 
Koogoition of Sati in the Vedae, tbat th* Abolitron 
Act was pasaed. Had the iiiovemciit trj which I n^ 
referring preceded the abolition, it had not bran 
nwewsorj' for tlio Govcrnmont to adopt each an 
A^Iogctic Attitude townnfs Iho rite wliicli they had 
resolved to Bupi>reaB, and which I doubt not they 
would have mipprcBucd, although Uio findTiig of <3ig 
Oommisiiioii'Jiad 1>ccu the oppntiite of what it wa& 
But the Salt was a most iuipurtatit elcnient in prac- 
tical HiiidutHm; nod it» suppression even on the 
conipamtively low gronnd that it was no part of 
tbeor(>tic and anLhoritative Hiuduixia guve rise to 
luuuuienible qiieiittoiiiiigs tuM to a geneinl activity of 
mind which had been prenonsly iinknowB. It con- 
vinced alt hut the cxtrttino Hcctluu of onhndox Hindus 
that Oriental ideas were to bo no longer paramount 
in India, but that a ncvr clement, introduced from Uic 
West, was lienooforlh to bcsar a part in the iormation 
of tho national character and the development of the 
national historj'. 

Nearly contemporaneous with this spirit of inquiry, 
and u. nttiural result of it, was the desii'e for En^^Eh 
oducatioii, and the supply of it which was created by 
the demand. It is of great importiuce to bear in 
mind that while the eupitly ims greatly iuciicusoil the 
demand, the demand again, in point of fact, preceded 
and gave occasion to llie supply. The earliest pix>- 
> luotcrs of Kuf{Iish odnattion were intulli^nt natives. 
In the face of great difficulties they madfi a ereditable 
beginning. At a later period Qovemment came bo 
their aid. Neither thu native pioncent uor «tbe 
t'toveniment seem to have apprehended what was the 
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legitimate aiul, uiileaa coimleiw^teif, the iiieviUtblu 
ofTect oE such (>(lucation on the Uiudu mind and the 
HLndu Mlh. Euroiwitn litcrnturo ftud philoeoph}- 
)rfi(1 hiatory canunt share with Hinduism a lodgtnenc 
in UiB same mind. Tlie one must, of necessity, destroy 
the other. H«d the intcUigciit natives nnd 4ho 
Government apprehended this, it in not tn be believcil 
that thoy wouM h<tvi- made religioift ueuti'uUtya busi» 
oT their educational system, It was quite possible to 
decree that tbeie shuidd bo no teftchii)gj>f Hinduism, 
and no teaching of Clirisltauity, uiut no formal con* 
troverting of the one or the other, Uut no ingenuity 
uf man eonM devise n way whereby truth should he 
tanght and Iliiiduixra ghonld not be assailed or under- 
luiaed. Xho neutral system was, of necessity, de- 
etruclive of Flindiiisui, while it was solemnly pledged 
to withhold its hand from coustructlon. The product 
of snch a system must of necessity he individual 
and national athoiBin, Neither the natives nor the 
(Jovermuent desired this, and if they had realised 
tliat this was the tendency of their system, they 
woidd have shi-imk from it, dcenjiiig oven Tliudiiism, 
with it^ iin^ptMknhle abominatiomi, as preferable to 
fttlieiRm, under winch nor men nor nations can ever 
liva a It wuidd eecm that the good God has never 
yet permitted, in any country or in any time, the 
universal, or even the general, prevalence of atheisu], 
but has over checked providentially the raovementa 
wluch have threatened cnch an iitsne. 

'Xhe means actually employed for the eoimteraction* 
of this evil was the susc«ption of RngliBh education 
by the missionary bodies, on no terms of neutrality, 
babwitb the avowed intention of employing education 
as a meaus for tbe sobversion of Hinduism and the 
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tiiculoation of ClfriHttanity. The leader of this ffx&t 
movcmoiit was Dr. Alcxandoi Duff, tJm*firet miseionarj- 
aeiit out l>j' tlie Chui-cli of Scotland. This ie not tlfe 
pUce to cndeuTour to do justice to the ineniory of tliik 
grout mnit. Nor is it needful, tis his career has been 
fiilh- brought liefore the public in bis biogrtipby by 
Dr. Geoi^go Smith, uii<l in n mucb Itrielcr sketch by 
the preBent writer. • All that wc have to do now is 
to Btate the fact that in 1830 hu foundud th*.^ Guucral 
Assuiubly's Inatitutioii iu th4> f»ce of tremeridoufi 
opimailioti on ?)ie part of the Orientalist party — then 
not ootit«iiiptibk> in aumbcrs or iulluetico— who re- 
gitrded Kutiinkrit as the <teetj»cd regeiiemtor of ludia ; 
and on the part of the great umjovity of mtSHionaries, 
who deemed the touching of j^iiroixmu liternture and 
science and philosophy as imjiropcr work Jor tho^o 
whoM! high and cxcltieivo enlling was to preach the 
j^pol of Christ. Dr. DiUTfl early success inside and 
outside this Institution was very notable. Among th« 
fu-st fruits of hia work outside tlie Institution, though 
closely eouuectcd with it, was the convorBion of Gopi- 
Nath Nandi, who lost his life in the Mutiny iu 1857, 
after thiriy-five yeans of zealous and suoieasful work 
in the service of his Ma-stpr; nud of Krishna Muhwa 
Banfterjca, who soon after his conversion joined, tlie 
('hufch of England, and throughout a long lifeTiocu- 
pied a most intluontial position as a man of great 
learning and of giuat gifts consecrated to the defencif 
of the gospel. Failure of Iicfilth compelled Dr. V>vff, 
jt the end of 1834, to leave for "home." with little 
expectation of ever reaching it. The charge of the 
1 ustitntion was left in the able bands of ht« colleagues 
Dr. Muckay and Dr. Ewart. Lai Heh.iri entered tjje 
Institulion iu its Juuior or bcIiooI department. I 
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joined the IiiBtiUilion io 1839, ARd,*aH ttiu yoiiugcst 
of the iiiiHHionflrie«, li»d the chief charge nf the 
yijiingcel «las» iu the College Dvpartmeiit. Of tlii? 
«fitsii Lul Itehari wns now a menihcr. My Hpeuittl 
atteatioQ soon fell on bim as out of sight the best 
ttehular in tlie ciniw, and »till more a& oxliibiling A 
mautiniia^ of cliarncber and fearlesa tnithfiilnenfl which 
were nnUfippily tai-o. Although, atier twenty years of 
efoeost irttiiiuiey with nntivi-^ of Bcn^aI, I am happily 
not prepared to endorse Lord Macaiilgij'*8 withering 
(k-tiiuieiutiou of tho race, yet I must say of thv 
thoitsnnds with whoiu during thc*o years I had inti- 
mate intei-courHe, very few indeed showed Aught of 
tliat inatitictivc truthFulucsH wliiuh is distinctive of 
the Knglishraan. Of tlftae few Jjil Hehari whs, lontp 
iiiiermllD.ni the head. At thjit time he vnm singu- 
larly attractive ; with a fair eliare of that beauty of 
feature and cxpiieKsiou wliieh is cluiructeristic of the 
yoifu/ Bengali, hut which nsualty passes away very 
aoon, he exhibited cliariuitcristics very rare among his 
&oinpe«r8, which I can only designate as boyishness. 
A proper hoif, with his recklesaness and a^ectionate* 
iieiH, is to Die, and I suppose tu most othors, the 
iii*del of humanity at it>< be8t, and I novor fotiud 
aniog'' Bengalis these qualities so happily blendefl as 
Ihcy were in hiin. To my colleagues, tliou(?h at this 
tJme tliey had leas to do with him than 1 had, he 
was equally an object of interest and affeetiou. and 
60, afterwards to Dr. Duff, who returned to Calcutta 
in 18-10, and to whom I soon made my young frienrV 
known. 

As to the Rteps hy which his niifid and heart cante 
uwler the influence of the gospel of Chriet, I regret 
that at thiD distuucc of time I can add nothing to 
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tlio too scanty detiflls which Mr. ]hIa<;phei»Dii has bocit 
able to give. I wnly iiitfiitJoii tlial when*! wua obligwl, 
ab the beginning of 1812, to go for the salM of the' 
voyage to the Cupe ot Good Hope, which iii Ihnfio ■ 
tlaj'B wus the usttiil roitorL of Iiidiiiu iiivalitK I left 
with, the conviction that lie woiilil ere long tu&ke 
profeKEion of Umt fiiith whii^h I was confident that 
lie cherished. Wlie* I w&s met l»y my hclovcd col- 
leagues on my return to Cftlcutta, one of tfie first 
questtouE 1 H6is^) was an lo Lai Ikhuri. I nuppoee 
none hut a inissionary ctij fully cfltiiuntc the joy wiU> 
which 1 received the intelligence that he liad for 
tODui lime been uu appliuiut for huptisui, but that 
it bud been deferred in anticipation of ray return, 
that I might have the satisfaction of adniiniBU^riii^ 
the sacred onliiisnce. It was administered* accord- 
ingly on the following Sjihbath. Althotigh fhe bap- 
tism of Lai Bchari attracted far less attention than 
did that of niiuiy who were uf liighcr caste and 
higher social position, yet I am persuaded that no 
moro niomentoiiB hour was evei- struck on the time- 
piece of ludiun history than that which uutvd Lai 
Itehari'e entrance into the f.'hriatiaii ('hnrch. 

By the arnnigemt'iils of the mission the care o> 
iho cdhvevts devolved mainly on the senior niiesionuy, 
Dr. l>uff, and afterwards, during his long absence 
aG home, — bcginuing I think willi 1847.- — ^on Dr. 
Macltay. r had tlierefore little to do with hiin 
heiicefortb, excepting as a theological student in tha 
Kspe Church iTinitntion.and as a friend. But I know 
that a singularly strong mutual aifection eui>sisted 
between iiiiu and afl the misaionarics. We rejoiced 
over him, aa he gradually tonV the plncc, in dejxirt. 
niunbi) other Ihau those in which Dr. K. M. Hanncrjea 
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deeorvedly held tbo pre-eminenceit of leader of the 
native OlirisliAu i-omiuiimtj. 

^ i kiiw several ruitive», ChriittiaQ and iion~ChriBtian, 
• 'fvbo exocodcd our h-iend in eome nieitttil povrera. 
There was, for example, that Muheudm Lsl Basak, to 
whom lovjQg and admiring relference is made hjr our 
friend in this v(4uriie, who potu^ssed great niuthe- 
ntatical ability, nnd gavu promise of mathematical 
ittaionTQUtii, iu days when an Indian seuior-wrangler- 
lip, attained in this year of ISOOt vfttB not only 
beyond the range of " practiail polities," but had 
not yot obtained s footing in di^'aiiUaDd. liut for 
all - roundness iu the devclo])niciit and balance of 
^ultiefi, I have known no Nati\T that came within 
sight of Lftl Bchari, and not many Eiu'Opeaiia who 
excelled, him. Yet I ought to sny that it was the 
power of afcCjuiaition, aaainiilation. and adaptation that 
distinguished him, rather than Omt of origination. 
This made hiui a singularly iitlruetivG companion, 
enabling him to lake a leading part iu oral diseus- 
eion, uud unsuring Iiis aiictves as a preacher, a lec- 
tui-er, and a writer. I may here introduce a very 
small incidimt> which must, however, have made a 
Stron',' impresMou o» me at the limo, cIho I should 
not have remembered it bo vividly afier eo *mnny 
yeafs. I liud ae a giiwl one who hau since attained, 
and has long maiutained, a very high, perhaps tlie 
highest, position among the journaliBts and literateurs 
Ift Lfwdou. Que evening two luitivc Oiiintians cnnie 
iu, and were asked to remain to tea. After they le/t, 
my friend said to me, " I have 4>ft«u tliought yon might 
find fitter employment for yourself. But it is wurtli 
gpending any man's li/e to mako men like these out 
of Btii^;uii(i." One of the two was Lai DeharL 
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As I left Iiidm fiiiaDy la 1858, nrr direot iiiter- 
ooiinsc Willi my friend ocaiwd fromtliat datv, I>ut till 
a rnuoh Inter [Kriod I wan well convursaiitViLli liifl 
doings. On one or two points touched up(tn by Mr.' 
Muc|>Iiciwm, I feel that 1 ouglit to nmkc ii f«w ro- 
ma*fl. Tlicy sliall be very brief. Tlie lirst is «8 to 
tbo somewhat unhappy diBagrooinftit with Dr. Uiiff, 
witli rctorcnoe to tRe relntivc poaition of JJiHivo ua4 
EiiM]>e,iii nuMtioturies. I VAntiire to think tlint ICr. 
Macpberaon tun not quite apprehended the matter at 
isiue, and indeed it was scarc-uly jxceiblu that oii 
ont8tdcr should have (juite aocurattly spprcb«Mdcd it 
There was iio question of Preebyt^rian pnrity rwilly 
involved. In all (^litircli courts the claim of tlio 
Native iiiiasionaries to absofute parity with their 
European brethren was not only frankly all9we<l, but 
was ixijoiocd in. But there was a body tiutaide ut 
these eourts altogether, and whose members were not 
necessarily even Presbyteriana. A main function of 
thfa body waa the control of funds contributed entirely 
in tliis country. The Kuroi)can niisiiioimries were ex 
offieio members, and tliey did not consider lhcmi<elvcs 
entitled to allow the ckim of the Nativo brethren 
to t(^ Bame official menjborship It waa perfectlj' 
iiatiirnl tbat I.(il Eeban', from his point of »tew, 
should have regar<led the cxcluBion as an infringe- 
ment of rrcahyterian parity, and it was pcriucUy 
natural f<tr his bingrapher to adopt his view and 
share a biographer's estimate of the courage aiffl 
dl9t«nni»ation with which our friend maiutuined lh« 
position which hejiad occupied. It needed courage 
to oppose one to whom bo owed ho much as be did to 
Dr. Duff, whom ho esteemed so highly and loved lb 
cordially. Indeed, for that matter, it required courage 
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in anyone to oppose \)r. T>uff. Unt atusa facit 
martifrem. 

, Lnl Ifelmri't! ubandoumcitt uf tbo mission nod 
'entrance iuto tlic «(Iucutioiial eervioe of the Govei-n- 
meot caused great Borrow to hts eaxly friends. At 
the tiniu of its wuurrence ]>r. DulT find I were botb 
resident in I-Mitibfli-yh. In soruo way— wlietlier hy 
fetter from himself or otherwise *I do not remeniber 
— l)r, I)iitV heurd of hiu intentiou. He came to 
me und urged nie to write a letter oi remonstrance. 
Holding the view which I have alreadj expressed in 
this note regarding the elmmuter of the iieiitrnlity 
system, it ia probable that f wrote too atrongly. If 
my memory serves me right, my letter reached Cal- 
cutta after the ntcp IiXd boon ducii*ivcly taken ; but 
I do not mippORe that the result n-otild have been 
diCToTont bad it been received earlier. It is satis- 
fiiclury to know that while the professor rigidly ob- 
serveci the neutrnlity rule within the classroom, he 
perHistontly went so far as the rules of the service 
perniittc-d — u f^i'cut deal farther indeed than a liteml 
interpretation allowed — in acting as the zealous 
Christian advocate ; and that in all relations of family 
rihd social life his bearing was in strict accordance 
wit^ Christian profession. 

f_ Of the fact of Lai Behsri's ultimate return to the 
Kstablii^bed Claurcb of Scotland, which he had (luitted 
in 184'.i, 1 first became aware in the penisal in MS. 
<ft the present volume. It caueed me much eurpriee 
and some i-eyn-t. Of courw Mr. Macphereon is quiUe 
right in a-^suming that hil Beh^ri became a Free 
Churchman originally mainly bccauBe his friends and 
hrthers in tlio fuith were such. He was at that time 
a iiealnus Free Churchninn ; but I am quite prepared 
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to admit that the Kcal of a Christian of \em than 
two years' etanding could not be' a very intelligent 
one. Uut I cuu confidoatly testify thnt ttfrutif^houjr 
thn Buccooding yeani he became coUBtaiitly linn in' 
his attachment to the Free Church. How, then, is 
his'ubAudonmotit of it to be accoiinlbd for? 1 Hup- 
poae iiouiewhat thus. On his rttum to reside in 
Calcutta, when he Totired from the professsji^u- hg 



NOTE 

I DAvi: Tcnrtied, do unqn<mliunalile aullicrity, ih&t the sUtemeat 
at to !k[r. Day's relnlioo to llie Efitsbli^livl aii4 Free Chutvlits 
<l»gng liis Imi da)< is inwrwct. Fjwm ili« time of bb Kluru 
U} CnkntUi lie [nqixnitly woNhlpped to St. Aivlrew'd Cburcli, 
and MimeCimoii partook of Ute Lord's tapper tiii^ aa au 
occMiotuI comnmiiicant ; but lo the U^t be united, vh«ii«veT 
hii liealdi pvrmilud, iu ibe woraliip aii'J vumtiiuiiicui of tbu 
Free Churok This stelemeut of coiiwe wiperwdea Dr. SmithV) 
I'vniarhs oa page xvJii uf hia lut induction, which wcrv entirely 
founded on the account of llie niaiter given in thr (exl. 

Dr. Sinilh requeot* me also to state that bi» nK^roory wa* 
at fault ill regard to Qopt-Nath Kandi. lie wa« long kept 
in durance by the rebele, and (QfTcred griRTouKlr at tliM* 
liands.* But on th« (iipi>rvtaioii u[ the llutinj' lie wue rel<«M-d 
and tired for wt'cnil ytAn, tiiongb with a shattered conJlilu- 

two. 

0. U. 

men. Had he been destined to live in the A&fa 
rfhun iho ChriBtiana of India Bliall be immbered 
by millions, lie woi^M still have beeu a very notable 
juau. laving aa he actually did when they were 
euutited only by thoueanda — and of these not nmay 
—he was »iiuply uniqne. I nuiy be allowed to eay 
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in a single wo^d thai, in injr judgment, Mr. Mucplier- 
Bun haa snoneeded raniarksbly w«ll in tlio exoctttion 
"Df-A jiofverj- easy task, and has produced a volume 
full of instruction and fraught with litutiao iutercet. 

I taay here state, in a few words, the mft»R«r in 
which this task was undertaken hy him. I *had 
exprosMHl some jArs ago, in th<! course of au acticlo 
4>uhht<h^ in n iniffinouary poriodicnl, the hope tlint a 
biof^phy of Lnl Kehari might he pi-oduoed. About: 
the same tiuic his widow wrote to ihofRw, Dr. tlastic,' 
asking him to become the biograplier. However much 
Jic was diBposed to undertake it, tlie immense work 
necessitated by hia appuiutmfriit to the rrofcs^onihip 
of Theology in the ITniverRity of OUu^w made ita 
nc«ouipliidimeiit imposeible for him. He therefore 
applied ft mo. It would liuvo been to mc also a work 
and labour of love. But my hands loo were full, and 
I was obliged to dcuUne tho tusk and honour, (nr Mich 
I ehonid have este«nied it. Dr. Ilastie therefore 
applied to Mr. Macphcrson, now in RHnburgh, who 
kindly undertook the work. I read the MS. when 
completed, and, at Dr. HaBt:e'fl requt'St, agreed lo 
fiiruish a sliort Iiitroiluctiuu. 

And now my earnest pr.iyer is that this little, book 
ULEi^bc the means, in the hand of God, of cxcitiug or 
iiicreasiag in the uiinds of many an interest in the 
millions of India, and the aprend among them of tliat 
gospel which ifi destined to elevate them to » high 
Aago of human life, nnd to prepare mnltinides of 
them in the present and succeeding generatious fftr 
eternal hlL'SseduesB and glory. * 

T.S. 
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CHAPTER I 

BlK-l-D AKD EdCCATIOH 

Away to tbe north of Oalcuttc'l mma sixty or BOvc-uly 
iiiilei) dUUnl, there stnuds in tlio llat fertile di^triut 
ot Ilurdwan the quiet, plrasant rural \illj4;e of Talpur, 
Ou its oulslcirtH liu spiKtiuiiH toulcfi oi' pundH of cl^ar 
coo) water, surrounded by bigli banks, cm wliich 
fioiirisli luxiii-i.iul.lj- alwiiiy groves of the eUitcly 
palmyra-]ialin, lending a graceful beauty to tlie spot. 
From these tlie villsge is supposed in fact t» have 
derived its Hiim*, Talpur (IWmtiwii). Here, in the 
year 1824, I^l Oehari Day was Ijom, and in this 
sequestered nook Im) spent Ibe oarulcus days of,*ii- 
faiicy and early Imyboiid, mostly under the charge ot 
his innther and h^r relatives, for, during eleven montha 
of tbe year, attention to buginess required his fatbcr 
to bo absent in ("alcittta. In alter days llr. Day 
loved to rerall tbe bappy hours of innocent child- 
hood passed in hia, i)rctly native viliui^o, a«d to let 
hia niemriry lingi>r nn its inhaliitants with their simple 
nnaftectt-d ways, for lie liad none of that vunity wbicH 
might }iave led him cither to forget or ignore tm 
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stiwteaed ci 1x^1111.4 tan oee at thu outfit of his life 
To say thai he iivao of hutuble iirtgin would iiqI I>e 
,stnotl]r correct, for it shouM be retnembunid thul 
social poAttioii among the Iliiidiifl is ref^iiLited hy a 
dUTervut Ktaiidurd from tlukt nliich provutU in Euj|;lun(l, 
ivhcre wcallb or n long pvdigree usimlly fixc9*ttic 
grade which the 'individual occupies in the social 
Vcale. in India, mkIc, ae is weO ktiowii, lakos Iho 
|>lal!c of lite family genealogical tree, ^d determinoe 
each man's sevfii-a) status. Lul lielufri Day's father 
belonged to tlic Baiik«r Ca8t«, which, though it did 
not occupy a liigh poeition in the social system of 
till; ninduK, and niiiked fur below tlio level of the 
Brahii>iu8, was noverth«lei>» Ii.iok<>d itjioo ae a higbly 
induential class. In bis JlecolUctuma of my School 
Days, Mr. Day gavo a fairly fiiUu(!coimtof his pat«mal 
piuvut, but iiiudu uo aUiMJipt to trnc(; hie aiiccKtry 
farther bock. 

Conourning his mother be has recorded but little. 
She does not appear to liuvo exoroi^'d more tliau a 
Blight iullucnce either tn forming hia character or 
shaping tbe future course of his life. Her know- 
ledge of the great world of hiiiunnity hardly exleuded 
beyond the circle of tbe horizon of her native I'jllage. 
ShVwas perhaj^ti too youu)^ to be a. mother, as he has 
hiiu£«If hinted, for she was only »i.\teen year* old 
at the time of his birth, though she was twenty-live 
before he left the parenlal roof. From his silence 
regarding her, it may be presiinied that she was not 
in any way a remarkable woman, though it is jiftt 
possible that Oriental dislike to* lift the veil from 
the feminine side of family life may partly account 
for his reticence. Site was indeed passiomitely fond 
of liiin, but her afrvction, if it had Itiui it» way, would 
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have proved more of a Uindrauco ibua u liolp to tiim 
in t)iu putb lio wus lu inii-siie. His fftUter j[rfut tnudi 
oliiei' than she, i«!ing in fact well over" forty wlien. 
Lai Behari be^o bis earthly pilgrimage. H« was 
not a iiinu endowed with great streuglli of will or 
torti'- of character in any form, but. he posaesaed a 
dtstiuut individualily, and iducv of ttio incidooU in 
liii* life engraved tiieinselves iudelilily on his son'ff 
memory. Th^ pursuit of hie calling, which compelled 
him to frvqtient the btisy huuuts of mon, had taught 
liiin that education vras not without itn advautagcfy 
and, what proved to be of Bpecial importance to young 
Day, bu hud comu to roalixo that if llic lad were to 
nijike headway in the world ^td better his position, 
he must hiive Bomo knowledge of the English language. 
A» the village of Taljnu- atTorded no means of oblaia- 
irig this knowledge, he resolved to remove his son to 
(.^leutta, where thera existed better opportunities of 
attaining the object he had in view. For only a 
little mure than four years was be spared to watch 
over bis son and guide hia footsteps in the great city, 
yet. aa it was under IiiB fostering care during that 
period that Lai Uebari first began to imbibe that lovj 
of learning for whicii be aftorwatds became distin- 
guisbed, a brief notice of bis patornnl parent dc»(!t\'ea 
to be inserted here. 

The following particiiloTH are gleaned from the 
animated disseription of him penned by Mr. Day lonj; 
after bis father's death. How he employed his early 
ySars is not related, but latterly, in Calcutta, he took 
np the business of •a bill and stockbroker, which h« 
carried on in a small way. In his day the reputation 
of brokers for tvuder couBCiencea was not exactly 
proverbial, but he, being " an orthodox Hindu of the 
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old FuritAiiic shamp," maiutaiucd a strict lionosty in 
hij deiilii^, a luie of conduoE wliich was not rcwArded 
ivitii'llje sufcesa U murited. He cnuld noithor read 
nor wrilu Eii^lioli, tlioiigli familiAr with u fow toubnioal 
terms, siicli as " sharos," " comiwiiy's [xt^icr," " ppft- 
miura," " dUcount," which he hail picked up in tlie 
coureo of )>u^iii;»i». Prior to his settUug at Talpur 
Re hail.-while living in his iv.ttivo towu of Dacca, 
married a wife, by whom he had two sgns. His wife 
uiid 80I1S diod wirly, within a short* timo of «ach 
other, and the grief - stricken hushnnd and father 
Bought tu forget his misfnrtuueB and sorrows by 
iiiignitjii!^ to Wosterii Itengnl. This uiounifnl event, 
Cftating a fthadow ove^ his life, 3iad oontribnled fo 
decjum Ilia reliyiotts couvictionB, and made Iiira more 
diligent ill the ohHcrvuiice of whul he believed to be 
his religious duties. Vegetable food formed hi» aolc 
diet. Meat, of ouuvse, was not to be thought of. 
hut even fish he never tasted, and ho drank notJiing 
except milk or wati^r. He hatiied early every morn- 
ing, apending thereafter an hour in hie devotions, 
which were further prolonged by the tclluig of hiB 
lyMde. Before eating or drinking, lite saaio corcinony 
was punetiliouflly gone through. At all hours oi the 
day.*pious ejaculations would fall fnjm his lipH, wliilc 
ho would Dct'jisionally speuii liours at night in telliuK 
Iiis heads. While at Talpur he again entered the 
^udi! of wedlock His Kctcoud viiiv bore him two 
sons, of whom the snbjcct of this memoir was the 
elder. 

Until he wna nine years old, lad Bchnrt's life was 
very nnioh the same aa that which falls lo the lot of 
thousands of children annually ushered into existence 
in Bengal. He [ihiyfully conjectures tltat, like other 
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Hindu cliildren, fie Imd liis little bodjr^ at a very curly 
stage, well rubliod wltlt oil, a« a 'pivlimiuiiry to jiis 
being Iiiid on u plnnk lo l«i-sk iit lite hla/iilj; 8un,ror 
tbe purfHiRe r>! inuiiiig him to beai- witb iuiiHtnity thb 
niya ot tliat luminary. Kor did be tliinlt it lil<«ly 
tJiki his childisb niovi^iiiciite were hampered by any 
superftudus clothing until lie vtaa ooneidorod to ho 
old enough to bo Sent tt> school. As was eustoiuajj 
among Hiudiis, he bad bis nativity" cast, and was iiro- 
nounced to be*» " lucky " child, or one on whom forluuo 
woe to Bmil«. ThrCB rtaaone wore assiguod for tbiB 
favoiiiftblc forecast, which nifty !«> given as curioun 
examples ol' the beliefs then prevalent anioug thu 
Bengal vilUgcrB; firut, tlie village sati-ologcr pro- 
nounced the hour ot hia liirtTi nuRpicious, because the 
niuun was full ; secondly, on the very day o( lu8 biith, 
bia father received the l»i^c«t sum of inontiy lie had 
ever been paid in the way of business ; and thirdly, 
he bad his motlier's face, which was a sure sign of 
proaperity. 

With llie completion of liis fifth year, Lai Bubari 
reacJted the coninienceiiient of what Hbakespeare has 
fixud ai> the second stage of life. A hoy's first day 
at school is nj^unliy a grcut event, hut it soon gfUs 
efiaced from hia memory, nuleas acco-saory cibEum- 
atsnccs happen to keep it a!iv& Bis introduction to 
srihool lifu left u lasting impression on tbe mind of 
the little Hindu boy of 'J'alpur, which is not to be 
wondered at, considering the elaborate preparatrotis 
n>nnccU'd with il^ His boyish pride in his new 
clothes, the first f^e had ovor worn, was overawed by 
Ibc impressive religions ceremonies in which be played 
a prominent port Tlirough life bo retained a vi\^ 
ecollectiou of the eceae. Fwty years after his ad- 
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miseiou a» a i>ui)il into timt *' li)!nilile temple of 
It^niiiig," the Bengal viHage aohool, be vrrote a 
(l*)8c;ript<ioA of tUu prKlmiinaiy Bolenmitics, which Lis 
father, who wft grunt store on louining, ttioiight 
neceei-ary to be performed in order to insure a bless- 
ing on his education. The scene ts nut without 
interoBt, and ciituK* he bettor depicted tiuiu in his 
own wotd& • 

" Ab my father," he wrote, " louked upon Ibu wUica- 
tiou of a child a$ a most uomeuloua aflj^lr, he reiiolved 
that I should not b&;^in to Icam the Bengali alphabet 
without the iX'It^brittioii of a relij;ii.ni9 ceremony, and 
a Boleian iuvocatiuii espc-cially of the goddess of 
wiedoiu, without whose bleasing he believed no man 
can apqiiiro knowledge* Tlic tiftrologers were cort- 
tiultud, and an iiii(«picinu« day ilxf.A upon. On that 
day a solemn eer^ce was held, at winch the tuniily 
priest officiated. At this dLstanoe of time I do not 
renJCiubei' the details of tlie wrcutony ; hut this nnioh 
I recollect, that I put on new clothes, lliiit I hud to 
repeat some wonlM, tluit I hud lit how down se\'eral 
times with my head to the ground, that the family 
priest received gifts in money and clothes, that 
pR'seiits were sent to tlio 8choobnai«ter of the village 
wh<v^'as to initiate me into the mysteries of rea'ding 
and writing, and tliat a piece of ocbro (the equivalent 
■for olialk iii the villiiges of Bengal) was put into my 
hand. 1 waa thus solemnly and religieusly eoni- 
niendod to the especial favour of the go<,ldi.>s3 of 
learning and wiHdom. • 

"III thia ago of rampant unbelief, all this maybe 
deemed u silly Bupcrstilion. But silly it certainly is 
n«t ; and if it is somewlmt supcratJlioufl, it is only an 
excess of ait eseentially good feeling. It cannot bo 
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denied tJiat the laSttt importatit epoch iu the history 
of a child is tlits period wlien ho ie sSut to kuIiodI ; 
and it i.i d<>iihlli-i«3 ntCemlcd with ihc iiioiit bourftcuit' 
eUV-v-'ts botb on the child and on his p:ti«iit9, if tluit • 
period ia eiitorcd upon willi u eevMQ of the import- 
Bnci^of the occasion, nrid with hti invocation of Ctic 
divine blesBitig. , 

" Thu following laorninj^ I acwmpauied my ftither 
to Uie village Bohool, and was introduced "to the* 
scliooliuuatur, tJjwhom I innJo a profound bow — luy 
bold touching th« ground in tho act. The aohool- 
maater, with this ochre which I had in my poBS<GSsion, 
tmci-'J tlio firat IcUcrd of tho Dengali alpludiet on the 
grouud r And I was told to run the ochre over every 
ont) of those letters" • 

Such is Mr. Da/B nccouat of his udvisnt iubo 
Bchool life, and it can hardly be doubted that hia 
vindication of hiri fiither't; <urttoii will c»tnin<^nd itself 
to ull serioUHly retlecting minds. Though the Hindu 
|)fireut failed to rise &bo\'« hhs creod, bis spirit of 
ruvei-ence tdtown tuwaixia knowIi*ilge, atanijKHl itfliilf 
on the boy'3 imagination, prociucing fruitful rcsutts 
in later yeara. It woidd almost mcciu thai tlio poet's 
linen — • 

* "I«t knoifladttn £n)\r from mor* to mcrty 

Bui niOTO of revcMDCo in lu dwell," • * 

found a» echo in the brwisl of Uiis simpL' dweller on . • 
the lianka of the (langee, when nieditnting on Iiia 
children's education. • 

•Din-iiii,' the four ymra Iio atteiidwi the villiige 
flehool, lal Behavi did not revtsal anystnking aptitude 
for Icaniio;^, whicti need not excite aurpriee, inasmuufi 
na the mecbanieal inodf of lojiehiag vrim scni&nly of i^ 
kind calculated to bring out bbc jiarta of an intelligent 
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boy. His sclioolinMetoi' pridotl iiijtieolf uiiou liaviiif; 
tlie Idood ol Inroe generations of pedagogues tiowiiig 
in his ftittB, and seems to tiave iuTicritctl "a rare 
' f«liu)ty ill couummicuting to Mh pupils whHb littlo h« 
knew." To thiit li« Iiad in addition the more ordinary 
qualifications of nuat handwriting and exportnc^ in 
uiontel aritlunotiovand in ihefus bruiiclHM of li'arning, 
for which tlie xchool had a loral reputation, 1^1 Kehari 
ncqaired eomo skill under his tuitiun, tliuugh he con- 
fesses his [ifogress iu arithniutiv was.liot VKiy rapid. 
In his amusing sketch of this <i-illage Bchool and its 
pru«idiug gunius, Lu etaU^ that tho subjiwts profewcd 
to he t«ii;^ht were writing, arithmetic, and reading. 
The pupits were arranged in classes according to their 
pruliciuucy, not in tbo^rt of rundiiij;;, but in the hrt 
of writing. Each class was marked out by its own 
BUpunito kind of writiug uiateiiats, from which it got 
its name. The bojit of the lowest class were rjilled 
(he " floor-boys." because they traced the letters of tlie 
alphabet with a piece of ochre on the floor; the clasn 
above Uiis wrote on pnlm-leuves with pens of reed ; 
the next higher uluss luado use of the plu»taiu-leaf ; 
paper was reserved for the higliest class only. When 
he left" tho village school, Lai ISehari had been pro- 
inal^d to the "paper" chiss. In rcjidiiij;, he "could 
not have made mtich progress, seeing how imperfectly 
i^,it must have been taught. Only one rwwling-book 
was in nsc iu the whole school, and, with the excep- 
tion of some arithmetical rules, its sole contents con- 
sisted of two short mythical tales. No attempt was 
made at teaching yraniniar. With but niodeiato 
respect for the abilities of his old schoohnaat^r, Mr. 
Day rotaiiiod kindly rocollectioiia of him, nor did he 
coiigider him au unlovable man, though a sevorc dis- 
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viplinurian iu liitf wsj*. If bis scholarly attoinmento 
w«rc not grwit, they were on ft hxvl Willi hiii salary 
of two I'lipeoa n niniith pnid in oiiidi, iikeil^out wUh 
prctsoutii ol rice, puluu, muslavd-oil, and oihca- aiticlc^ 
nf food given Iiiin by his pupils. AItlii>uf;h the 
vrojjthy pedagc^tie failed to detect any seeds of promise 
in hiy yoiinR pui)il, yet they mtigt liave been there 
and visible to a flhiowder eye, for the I>oy utuet Imvc 
hmiu an obBeiTant little fellow, endowed with a re* 
tcnti\X! memoi^. Few men, after pustnng tl»c moridiun 
of life, Pould vividly recall or fully dcrwribe eo ninny 
invidentB in their sohonl life before they v&'v nitie 
yciirii of ago, fts Mr. D«y wn« iible to do. 

His father having written fronii Catcutla strongly 
expressing his wieh tliat bi&son ehoiild be sent to 
him, hie mother, sorely ugaiii»t Iter will, acceded ut 
length to tliia requent. l.al Pehart was accordingly 
removed from the village achool, and preparations 
were niado for fiis departure;. Tlie prieat and the 
astrologer of the family wcr« cousiiUcd, and the 
atiHpicioits day for starting on his journey was fixed. 
The astroIogiT Bouglit to console his mother by telling 
her that her .son wag to become a riufa uud a learned 
man. But to thia she replied, " i do not want jjty 
BOuto bo cither learned or rich. Give mo your )>e]ie- 
dictions that he may l)o spared to me." Ab tttb day 
of parting with him approached, she could do nothing 
biit si^h and weep. His father dceitcd to provide 
him with a better education in tiie hope that it wo^ld 
enable him to earn a competence in life and place 
him ou a Burer footiuj; for competing with otbera ; bis 
mother cared nothing (or these tilings, provided only 
he was spared to her. It is not didiciilt to imagine 
bow ^'Tcat the ahoclt must have been, when, Gome 
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yuan Inter, she received the nefrs of hie having 
cliangcd Lib iiAigiuu, wbiuL, lo her mind, probably 
meant [ii^gctically loning him allogt^tlier. But to re- 
J-urn to our narnitiva On th« moniing of the day 
nppoiDted for lu8 dei>art\irc, liis mother rouaed Lini 
two lioura before daybreak. The family priest ajon 
after arrived, roi)gated certfiin prayers, invoked a 
blessing on tiis hcstd, ntid before tlic stars had ccofied 
Co tvrinWe in t)ie sky, he had left behind him his 
pu.'ieoful nuttvti villnyu, where a vehicle tm wlieels was 
never seen. Two-thirda of the journey liad to be 
done on foot; the remaining tliird was by water. 
After four duyti' travclliiijr, the party in wJiose com- 
pany he was, landed at that hustUng noiHy mart of 
trade, Calcutta. Xhe ctpitul of India has, in a sani- 
tary i-esiw^t lit least, iimch improved on the state of 
matters that existed sixty years ago. Then, ae now, 
it was a city of fair palacea; but it was also a cil^ 
of exceedingly foul smells. Even auionji the 8ur- 
ronudiug rural popnlation it had an evil repntaliou 
for nnhealtbinesa and mosquitoes, owing to its in- 
habitants utterly disregarding all sanitary liiws, which 
at t!mt time were but imperfectly uniieratood. To 
ll^ af^cuniuluted filth and etcnch in the alrects waa- 
added the evil of overcrowding in tbo houses. Tho 
large l)uilding in the heailof the city in which Lai 
ISchari's father bad taken rooms, had over five hundred 
ifjiaders fnim all parts of India lodged within its wall8. 
Wjth sucli overcrowding and the neglect ot sanitation 
iu ft hot, humid climate, It watt lilUc wonder that the 
country l;iil, hefore lie liad stayed there a niontli, tell 
sick, Bxifl'ering from a violent attack of diarrha>a, and 
then huinj; prostrated by severe fever. After a time 
he recovered from these attacks, and having paid tho 
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loll oxacLed by thtf insaluhvitjr of his now surround- 
ings, I)c was now fioe to begiu bis 'iMluctttiun in 

His father's object in bringing him to Caloutta nl . 
BO early au ago wus, m bus already bcoa stiiteJ, to 
send him to some school wliere lie would receive iu- 
structiun in the Ku(;liEb tongue, tbi^ opening for lum 
the suriut road to« bettering bis position iu life. 
Kalives of India bad bo^iiin to be raora Jst^ely " 
employed by Wie Government, and he was fully 
aware that Cbo cbanw^o of siioc(i88 in that direction 
lay in favmiruf tliosc conversant with the l»ngiui)^e of 
llio ruling imwer, while his own exjicrience Iiad like- 
wise shown hiiD its advnutugcs to those engaged in 
busiiiesR. To what extent it might aim open the door 
to now realms of knowledge, which mlglit undermine 
mid destroy in th« cxpamling mind of a young lad all 
faith in tlic i«ligion of hie rorofnlhei-s, he did nut, at 
first, »t<jp to inquire, for " in hia opinion, real knowledge 
was not to be found within the range of Englisli 
litfcratiirc, it bfuij' coiifmcd to SauBkrit, wtu'eh le the 
language of the gods." Latei* on, when it became 
known to bis friends that be proposed sending Iiis 
son to a nitesionury school, they urged upon him tbi; 
risk tUvit the latter i-an of being drawn away from 
Jjis old religion and being converted to ChrisLiaifity. 
But in this Tijatter hi« fatalistic ideas made him turn 
a deaf ear to all their remouRtraiiceB, and they failed V 
to shake him from his resolution. The native com; 
RHiDity was al tbut time much excited ovci' the hrsC 
converaiona to Chviatiauity, brought about by Dr. 
Duff, and we give his answers to hia friends' ai^micnt^ 
as i-eveiding the attitude of miud of the pioua old 
Hindu. Wc shall quote Mr. Day's own words: — 
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'"Is it right — is it expedient,' Ikrgucd mme of mj 

father's frieiuB*. '.to iiiiiieriJ tlie ixtligioii of your ma by 

'put ting Jiiini for education into the hands of bo zaaluuE 

. a uusaiuuiiiy, of a mnti wIidhu Avowed objoct it jft to 
eat the religion of young Hindus, of a man who has 
ulready succeeded in eating the religion of s^eral 
youn;j men ? ' " ^fy futbor brouglil, I remember, — 
for tho Hiihject waa dincuxROd n^'iin and a^tn in my 

• hcarinj* after I had an-ived at CaJcutU, — two argu- 
incnl« to tnccb the above objection! To the liret 
place, he said lie liad obflerved that tffnugh Dr. Duff 
was « very zealous miHsiouaiy, lie never baptized 
young hoys who were uiuetitidiutcd with the Cl»ristii»ii 
religion, but baptized those only who had studied 
KugliKh (or at least Keveii or eight years ; that lie 
did not.intend to ui<Lke of lue a learned matt, but to 
give lue BO mudi knowledge of English as would 
enable ine to obtain a (lewtnt sittiation ; and that long 
before 1 was able to understand lectures on the 
Chnstiau religion, he would withdraw i«e from the 
Institution and put me into an oSice. And in the 
:;ceoud ])Iacc, — and this was in my fatlierV opinion 
the stronger of the two nrgninents, as, like nil Hhtdns, 
J)9 was a staunch fatalist, — my father rejilied that 
what wiiK written on one's forcliead must be fnlfilled, 
all ^tre.(!atitions uotwithslanding. He exjiatiated on 
the stem and unalterable decreea of fate, and con- 
eluded a somewhat metaphysical spc-uch with the 
Allowing peroration: — "'If it is written on Kala 
Gopal's ' (Lai Behari Day's Hindu name) ' forebeud 
that he will not Ixx-omo a CliriMtiitn, then he will 
not become a Christian, let Huff Kaheh do what he 
^a; but if it is wiitten on Kala Gopal's forehead 
that he mil become a Christian, then he will become 
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n ChrtBtian, c|o what 1 oaii.' ThU waa a perfect 
settler ; and my father accordingly nrisolved to put 
me into the G«norul Ai<s<;inbly'& InslJtutiou." ■ 

Tlio JJulf Salieb rciforred to waa tlie well-known 
iniasionary, Dr. Dufl'. In 1830, sonio three years 
liefoR the fori'goin;* disuu^iou took pln«ti, lie Itad 
opoiied in Calcutta liis gohool, aton after widely 
known an the GenA^t Assembly's Inelilution. Of^ 
ctmrso, uu boy could ut thts time luive been'tangbt 
there for eeveu ^car». Mr. Day's father meant that 
Dr. liuff had baptized only thoee who were fuiDibiir 
ouough with the Kuglisli languiigo to understand htg 
lixitures. Tliey bad been lauj^ht that language else- 
wheve. The line of teaching adopti-d by Dr. DutV 
fell Utile BhoH of a rcvolutiofi im tlie then existing 
mettinds of education and mission work; htncc Uio 
attention it attracted among the native community, 
DLssatistied, on the one hand, with the nioagre results 
attained by the oMer miHsionaricK, who had confined 
tJicmgelves exclnsivcly to prcacliing and teaoJitng the 
doctrines of Chmtianity, and nnfavoimibly impressed, 
on the other hand, with the qiicstiouable etl'ecttt pro- 
duced by the in-eligioufl or purely secular instruction 
given, in the schoola firet established for providing 
nstivon with an English education, be originated ,iwid 
carried into practice a scheme of his own. in which 
secular waa closely linked with roIigiouB listcLin^ , 
In the "Hindu College," which had been started 
thirteen ywirs before •» the first English school for 
Dativea of Itengal, all reference to religion was atiictiy 
forbidden from a fi-ar of olfcnding ntitive suscepti- 
bilities or prejudices, which might drive or keep 
away pupils from attending it Dr. I>uir from tha 
first let it be cleariv miderstood that in the General 
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AsHemhly's Instit^itiftn all secular instruction must go 
baud in hand with ttio tcschiog of the tenets of 
Cbrietiitiity, that thu go;il it wiu; Mtriviug to rcficli 
w»R tho spread at tiio Christian religion, And in it 
secular oducation was but a means to tltat end. 
NotwitliBluuding his clear iuttmatioa U> tliis ofTcct, 
tlio school i|utcl{ty bficame popnlar, and crowds of 
^ native lads Hgcked to it, aud lAaong ttiem was IaI 
Bchiiri *]>«}'. Had his father boeu » richer mnii, tie 
would have sent liim elAewh<ere for his education, but, 
being poor, he was under the nooossity of pkcinj; him 
where ho would bo tnught irithoiit his having to i«j" 
fees. For this reaaua he had decided to send hia Hon 
to the Crcnoral A^umbly's Institution, vrhore, fts hit luu\ 
been told, the best eduPfitiou that could he obtained in 
India w«8 given graluitouflly. There was certainly 
one other school wliere free educution was to bo had, 
but as ho did not think it UkL^ly tliat be could get 
hiin admitted lhei-e,bo made no attempt to see if that 
were possible. 

Entered as a pupil. Ltd Behari eoon found himself 
in a congenial atmosphere in that liiHtitntion, and 
before long lie booitnic noted among his clasamates 
tor hia powers of memory. He has preserved an 
an«<jdote of hia tirat year there, which shows the 
eager interest ho and his scliooiinatos took in their 
lessons, as well as his own capacity for remembering 
what he had read. The master of the class, in order 
to help the growth of aud Btrcugtheu ihc retentive 
faculty of the minds of his boys, encouraged them to 
commit to memory paBsages from the reading-book 
used in the class. Not content with this, the boye, 
unknown to the missionary superintendent, who might 
not quite b.ive approved of their proceedings, instituted 
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among thomselveR mnemonic oompetitiotift. One boy 
wohUI clia)li;ng(- nnotlior to compoCc with Ulm in 
repealing fi-om iiieiiiory a fe«' pages of ibcir ^ivuling- 
book. Their cla«itm»tee acted as judgeB, anil which- 
ever of tlw two luHflc tbe fowt'Bt uii^tukes wais ttcckrcd 
the winner, who receivecJ from the loser n, few pice, or 
farthingB. It was a point of honoiw for tlie victor U> 
iuvust thu luouoy iif swcctincatH and Btaud treat to 
tlie claAft. In thexe oonteflts I^al Behari ran^I^ fi^i'^'d 
to come off victorious, and the distribution of thu 
swectiuuita mudc tiim popukr among Lis! follows, 
though ho hiinsnlf would liave been bettei' without 
ttiem, for they idmoet iuvariubly catiaod him to 
he ill. 

In his second year he waa dSx of his ctaes^and was 
duly promoted to the next hi)|her oue. Bub ho hud 
now begun to have oonfidenoe iu himself, and he waa 
not satiefied with this i>roinotion. Though younger 
thau any of hi& clas&feUows, he vras, at hit) own 
ruqiiofil, truneFcrrud to one fttill higher. He was 
perhaps a little too ambitious on thi8 occasion, for 
during the twelve years of bis academic life, this was 
Uic only year whuii 1)C (lid not stand du.\ of hie cla«8. 
This failure he attributed, however, not to his donbl* 
promotion, but to persecution arising from jealjiisy 
on the part of some of the older bays in the class, 
of whose morals he has given a sad account, represent- 
ing them as a vicious set of lads, indulging in all sorts 
of reprcheuBible iiuuioralities. They even tried httti 
to lead him astray into their own evil courses; this 
Icutptalion ho was happily able to resist, fur hie 
father had bronght him up in the strictest principles 
of morality. • 

But his disapiwintment at not gaining the first 
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ptaci* in his olaa wa» but a triflUig uuttLut to kiln, 
Qoiu|<«r«<l witli the drntli of bis uxcolIniiL fiither, 
wliiitn \^^ iubl tiie nitsftrt'ttme to Icee . «l tite clow of 
IhiB year (I837V In ufu-r y&tn lio ntconiod, io 
i:n'at«ful t<niiH, lv)w Dui<.-b ho was iudflitcil Lo liim 
Ua tiifi wise guiilAnoe ntid tlie extunjilv of wi iip«i}^it 
li(u which bv lui4 mi biiii. " As I wm tbv isoa of 
,)iiti old iig«," bo vrrote, " be l9ved me exoe6Biv«ljr, 
thoiigb *be WAS too wiso to epritl uie with fond dfTec- 
tiuu. Hit vroa not only uiixioiis tlinlaT uhould rcceiv'O 
a ffxiA oduratiaii, but also ttiat I sbould iiiil)il»e right 
inoml priuci{>1os, and be nuvor misaod iiu opiwrluuity 
Co iDHtil into my mind tlio principles of rirluo. Aa 
I wna not fund of piny I was always beaide my 
riLthor, cxc'upting wbiih 1 vnts ot school, and botJi 
uioniing*und »vuning I tui<l Uio ini^liinublo privilege 
of IiHlcniiig lo kia ndvice in aU malb«i« rcliiliiig to 
tlic I'ondiicl of life. H« oould not ussist me lu my 
KngliRh studies, for bo did not know that lauguage; 
but hu did ine infinitely more good by fonning my 
obiirt>ot«r, by restraining uic from tbo putliB of vice, 
and Ivudiiit; inc into those of virtue. I do not 
riMnpinlxtr that be ever applied the rod to me, as 
t wrtB InvnriAbly obedient to biin — indeed, 1 do not 
riMiJIwt llitit bo fivor 8]>oke angrily to tuc. Or snob 
a wi«o antl loving father I was now ileprived." On a 
eold ).>eramber night be moiu'nCuUy follotved bis 
(ntln-r'a bior l>» the Hindu plne« of crcuwition on He 
banks of tbo Koogbly, and there discharged the last 
dIHoc nf Hindu liliiil aflectioii by appljnng a lighted 
Eorcb lo tbo mouth of bifi fatlii-r'H corjiso as it lay On 
the fiinonil pile. Tliree weeks after, be received Hi 
blio annnul distribution of prizes the last volume of 
Seott and Henry's Commtmlary on the JUbfe, which 
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he took home to hia iiaeivc village, wlipi-o he rcitd it 
over and over ugain iluriug the vacatiou. 

With his fuUicr's <ti-ulh lib rcii) slruggltl^ bojipiu. 
How to continue liiB ttludicd, nnJ ftt Iho ^mc time 
keep body and soul CogotJier, vaa the pr»b]etii he bad 
iin\t to salvu, fur Biuitll though liis fHthnt'e iiuiuiiti 
had been, he had been nblo to niford him bod and 
boui'd. Uud it not %ma for Che timely geiiorueity of. 
u eoiiain, who kindly guve biin food and Hliultur in 
his houHC in 'J'hiovia' (larduiis (so the street was 
uamed), be wouhl h-ive be<>n eompclled to leave 
8eliooI forthwith. In this cousin's house he resided 
for six years. The ybice was not nt all fitt«d for a 
Ud of studious habits, HUtce the domestic ariHiigenientfl 
of the family, together with the*sniftll eiiKt of thu lioiiso, 
deprived him of any opportunity of <)niet'.* It was 
Ilebson's choice with liim, however, and he had no 
alternative hut to make the best of cireumstancea. 
Indeed, but for the kind offices of a poor cripple old 
woiuftii who acted an cook to the family, it would 
have been liardly possible for hiiu to have got on 
at all. But for her he would ratcly hove received 
ajiy bre.ikf:i«t iiniil lie returned from school in llic 
afternoon. At great sacrifice to ber own conifort 
she rose at a much curlier hour than she other»'tee 
neixl have done, in order to provide him with a 
morning meal and prevent him having to fast all 
day. But for her assistance, too. it would have been 
next to imposeible for Iiitn to prepare his lesson^ 
The noisy coiivorsaUou ctirried on in the only sitting- 
room available, debaired him from study in the 
evening. Tlie only course left for him was to go 
to bed early and I>a i-eguUirly ron-stMl by her at two* 
o'clock in tho mormng. At this early hour he could 
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not see to reiul witbout arlificiiil Tig)it, ant) )io Lad 
QO monej with wllich to bay oil. My F>aviiig » lilllfl 
out of titS- duily ullowUDCe of miislard-oil for ciitiuarj' 
purpoeee, sbe also cuabled liiin to ovoi'coiiio this 
difficulty. From his mother Jie could receive do 
itssislaiicc, for she vnw ho poor tbaC he did oot kitow 
how she iniLuaged*to live, and sha probably bnd to 
tike otit her scanty means of exlbtenc« by dispoeing 
of hor few articles of jowellory. As for hooks, h« hud 
sever l)eeii able to buy any, uvea duxing his father's 
Ufctime, except some of the cheapest that were 
obaoluUsly D«co6«ary; dearer books, souw of which 
seeiiied iudispensable to succenaftil Htudy, he had not 
been able to purchase. En this loat roepect he vas 
net iiiuoli wor60 off tffau ho had beca before. The 
real losH'tbnt he siielaiiicd by hie tatlior's doath lay 
in the fact that ho had now uo one to encourage 
him to persevere, no o»o to sjTniwithise with him, no 
on© to lend him external moral Bupport, — a most 
Borious loss certainly to n Ud of thirlxicti struggling 
with adverse forttme. Further progress in his 
education henceforth depended entirely upon hia 
own sti-cugM) of will and rcsohilion. l-lis coiiaiu 
^m far from being a hard-hearted man, and waa 
nof without a touch of gratitude in his nature. In 
post years he had boeu indebted (o hi^ uncle for 
some assistance, and, in providing his uncle's son 
with the neoeiaaries of life, he was only rejaj-ing the 
Ivindurafl formerly shown to hiui»elf. But \vlien he 
had furDi><li<Hi hiiu with food, clothing, and a loof to 
cover his head, he eoiisidered he had done his duty. 
Aa he lived quite up to his income, Uia resources did 
%ot admit of lits giving him pecuniary aid, even if ho 
had been willing to do so. The education that his 
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jTDung couniii was pursniiig was beyond the range of 
hia iileaH ; he took no interest in it, and it was a 
unLlcr of iiKlifTL-rciico to hiiu liow ho pHBa:il his 
UNuiiiiiiiitiuiii^ TiKiugh he was u man over tliirtj, 
he seemfi to havo htui a feeling that the hui of 
tliitteeB W1I8 luoraily his supuriur. He wiw iwldicteil 
to opiiiui-srnokiMg, but waB aftha^ied to imiiilgo in 
thifl vice when his younger relative wae Jikely to 
Dwtiee him, and whenever the latter had oecasiou to 
apeak to Iiini, ke always carchilly tried to liide away 
his pipe. Hut whatever were his failings, La\ Behari 
fult i^ratefal to him for his awifitance at a linio when 
lie hiid Mowhi>r« else to turn for help. Still, to be 
deppiirlcnl <iu the charity of one who was not legally 
bnmul to provide for liini was not a pluaeaut situation, 
i'ressod for waul of iiioney to buy liooVs, an*! without 
encoitriigoujciit from any (jwarter, ho must Lave been 
greatly tiimpted to give up the pursuit of knowledge. 
He hud. however, the courage to bo trne to himself 
and go forward. Hi» sviccoss during the short ftwiod 
)ie bad been in the (icuoral Attgenibly's Institution 
likely weighed with him, and stimulated him to 
further effort. Had Wis mii^sionarj Uittchois known 
aM lys piroumstanrcs they would have tried to smooth 
the pfith of tlje bright clever lad, who muat'lTave 
attracted tlieir attention. This did happcB later, 
but at tiio time of liis fatber'8 dcatJi tlie tie that 
bonn<! him to this Institution waa bo slender that 
we find him. shortly after this event, endeavotiring to 
gnin luliniHsioii into another schuoL 

Thrown on his own reaouroes, ho determined that 
notliing should be omitted on his part which might 
help to Ht'iirc for himself the best edtieutiou proour* 
able. As regards instruction in Euglisli, the " Hindu 
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Colleyo" sluocl liiy!ii.T in tlic CKtiuuilioii of nwiiy of 
]»9 ctiiintmiieii than any other erfHcatioiial institution 
ill CalcutA. Shariug nl that time in this opinion, he 
imagined that if he i-uuld ^lin udDiiKKion to He clues- 
rooms it would ho greatly to his aflvunlnm;. Tlicto 
WEB but one nay by which he could hope to find an 
euti'uucu, for thu •ompanitively high fi'oa chiiri^ud 
tbfirc cl'jeed every other dcior iigaiiiSt him. Hia only 
chance lay in liie first being Admitted into Hare's 
Suliool, which had the privilege of t^ciitCng a tfrlaiii 
number of its di^linguiHlte>) piipiU to tlxD Hindu 
CkiHogo to be educated at the expense of tlie School 
Society. With this object in view he wailed u)»ii 
Mr. Hare. After several fruitier attemijts to obtain 
ua interview, tie nt loiTgth had the satisfaction of 
being iishttrod into his pretfcucc. His npiiliuitiou 
was not cntevLauied, aud llie grouiida for lefuKiug it 
certainly strike an ordiuury uubiasBcd mind cut being 
very insiifiiRienl* KecalUng to mind at a hiter period 
the circuiusluni'CS i^f Ihis iuturvtc\v, Mi*. Day gove im 
account of his reception, relating, as nearly as he could 
remember it the conversation that enwued between 
Mr. Hare and liiiiisi'lf. 'n)i!! eiirioue dialogue between 
a ^ell-knowu Kugli.ih philanthropist and a Hindu hid 
fihecte«a strong light on the strained stttte of feeling 
llicu exifitiug in counection with the question of 
Iflftching religion iu the schools attended by native 
youths. The follomng is his description of the scene 
anfl tlio convertstion us narrated by him : — *" I was 
ehowij into ft room upstairs, whem I found Sir. Har« 
Bitting at a small tabla His face was towards the 
south ; a Bengali somewliat older than 1 stood before 
hitn, liiK hat stood iu the middle of the table, and at 
his right hand was a blackboard. As I approacbed 
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fiin), Im cal!«(l luc to hia t<i<Ic. took my hand, iiiitLcd 
tut! oQ the dieok, put liis left arm I'ouml my tieok, aiul 
sskcd me wliut I wauted. At thin disunc^f of time 1 
ooiili] nob recall all the duluilK uf tho uoiivuiHatioii I 
had ;vith him, but to llie best of my rcooUectioti the 
following was the sum and substance :- — 

" Ixd BtJtari Day. — ' I wi^, at% to be admittctl Into 
your school.' • 

" Mr. Hart. — ■ What scliool do yon attenJ ? ' 

" /. //. If.-r-' I rtui rcftdiug now in the Geucnil 
Asscmhly'd Justitiition.' 

" Mr. H. — ' What books do you read ? ' 

" A B. D.—' I read Marshmau's Brtf/ Sunry 0/ 
His/ori/, Leunie's Grammar, Geography, ICucIid (Book 
Second), New I'oistanieut, antMJciigali.' 

" Afr. H. — ' Dii yoti kni>w the 7th rropositimi of t!ie 
First Book of Euclid ] Let me nee you domoiistrate it. 
Go to the board.'" 

Tlic lad went to the blat-kboard iiccordiuf^ly, enunci- 
ated t!io prdjiositioD, and itroeeoded with its dciiion- 
Btration, which lie completed to Mr. Hare's entire 
stttisfutttion. Then Mr. Hare resumed the conver- 
sation. 

" Mr. H. — ' You seem to be well taught ; why do j«du 
wish to leave the General Assembly's Tnstitutioni' 

" /, Ji. D.~' People say there is belter teaehitig in 
your scliool ; besides, 1 have a great desire to go to 
Iho Hindu College from ymir seliouL' 

" Mr, H. — ' lliero must \y^ very g>md teaoliing in rtie 
General Assembly's Institution; Dr. DuCT has sent 
out a new missionary, Mr. Campbell.' 

" /, B. 1}.—' Tlierc is no one of the iiojne of Camp- 
boll iit the Oener&I Assembly's Institution ; but 
periiaps you mean Mr. Macdonuld?' 
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" Jfr. /r.— ' Yes, yes, Mr, ItacdoiTAld ; (hfij- all eay 
lie is a clever mail. You tuid belter remAin wlwru 
you ftrc' • 

" Z. jy. />. — 'Xo, sir; kiiuily ndmit iiic intu your 
ecbool.' 

" Mr. H. — ' You read the New Tc^tuiiiciib ; jftti Bnj 
h»1f a Christian. \qu will npotl my boys.' 

" L. B. D. — ' I road the New Teatament l)ecauiie it le 
A cliiss-book, but I duu'l buliove in iu I um no more 
a UhrUtinn lliaii thia boy here.' / 

" Mr. n.~~' All Mr. DuETs pnpila are half-Christiuus. 
I wou'l tftke nny of ihcni iitto my i«cliool. I wou't 
tatceyoQ; yoo aro half-Christian; you will spoil my 
boys.' 

" I bc^ed IiarU," Mr. 'Day eoiitinucfl. " I wrneslly 
beaoQght bim to take me into hi& school ; but he k«pt 
lepealing the words, ' You are half a Chrtstiuii ; you 
will Bpoit my boys.' Sucb is my recollection of David 
Hare, who, though bt-ncvolimtly disposwl towardB the 
people of Iteugal, was a man of no religious principlea. 
Let not the reader think that I am doing injuatiw; to 
Diivid Hare. I have done him fidl justice in n forc- 
gfiing cha[>tGr " (in hia RefMUctions of My School Oay^, 
-" and I here repeat that he took the liveliest interest 
in Ujc cducatiuu of my cuuutryiiicn, which he pro- 
mot«il by pergonal exertitins oa well nn by liii^ purse; 
bat I cannot conceal the fact that he was a man ot 
no rult^ou. M for myeelf, 1 thank God that Mr. 
Hare did not lake nie into bis school, for if he had 
taken me I Bhould, in all human probability, liave 
been difTui'Ctit from wlint I now um." TInm by tliO 
timidity of a kind but 8i«uewhat narrow-minded man, 
Vifis Lai Itehari ballled in hU Srat and last attempt to 
pnsa tbo portals of Ibo Hindu College. ProvideuiM 
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hod reserved for flint quite another destiny, the fit^t 
gliiDiaering of which had not an j-et*iUiwned on liis 
luiml. « 

U' Mr. Haro'u rebuff in any way dii<conragc<i lum in 
his qiieHt after knowledge, it could only have heeo 
teyipornrily; pcrhapB it did liiiu ^ood. Ai all vvi^Dtit 
he settled down to hord work in the General Assembly's 
Institution, being now clearlj convinced that no otlier 
uvenuc to k-uniiiig was opcu to him. Bnptdly ho 
pushed IiiiiiseK to the trout of his clafls, and ha^TOg 
once taken the lead, be never again lost it. At tbo 
close of every seesion he stood dux of his oUss, while 
for the last three years of his academic: career, he had 
at the end of ciacJi tlie honour of winning the most 
cov(.-tod prize, the gold uiudal, which wuh ui^igncd to 
him as dux of the whole Institution. Oi^ this well- 
earned distinction ho looked back with jiardonable 
pride. The high position attained among his clasa- 
follows was all tlio uioru vroditahlc to him, if due 
allowance is made fur the diKidvanlages he laboured 
iindor. Chief of these was his lack of money to buy 
books. It lias been truly eaJd that there ia uo royal 
road to IcaiTiing ; without books it is a^uredly a 
rugged one. Books were dearer in tliose days tl^pn 
thej arc now, sud, to make up for the want uf them, 
he had to devise various shifts and iagenioits ex- 
pedients. An Engliflh-Bongali dicUonarj' he could 
not aDbrd to buy. He did in time become the proud 
possessor of a mutilated second-hand copy of a pocjcet 
edition of Johnson's Dictionary, which he picked up 
for a few pcucc. It was cold cheap. bcwiuBC m-jirly 
the whole of the letter A was niis.'<ing. Arithmetic 
and Alguhiu bo learned by practice in the classroom, 
never having had a toxt-book on cither subject whiuh 
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lid could call his own. Kuclid's G^bmetry vaa kindly 
lent Iiim \>y ou% u£ ihe mssLens. Tho higher mathe- 
itiitlicul Irtiiillses in uhu wci-c Itixuric^s too lixiionsire 
for Iiifl purso ; these lie bon'owed, aud wrote out entire 
ouptes of them. NovertheloBS ho almoet eucceeded ia 
•^hiing the htghuKl mathematical prize uwaiilcd^by 
the Inatitiilioii ; t^ie examinatioiia nesiiltcd in a lie 
hotwcen him and another oompelilor, and tlie prino 
was divided equally TjL-tween the two. But not in 
matheiuslios only did he excel ; iu cvcil^ other hriincl) 
ot knowledge ho kept quite as conspicuously ahead of 
his clos&fellows, thereby winuiiig golden opinioue 
from bis teacliera for his vigoious understanding tiiid 
uiitlngging industry. Ip^Tiilo on this suhjecL, we ought 
not to pasB over in hiIcwcc hit; ecouomieal method of 
inipro\ing his acquaintance witli the best works of 
Knglidh authors. The plan which he hit upon for 
adding to Iiis store of Knglinh literature, whatever 
may ho its claim to originality, had undeiiinbly the 
merit of cheapness. Amongst other Ininihle indi- 
\'iduals to whose friendly ofificcs lie wna indebted, was 
Au itinerant dealer iu i^ecoud-hand books, a sort of 
half-witted ereature, whose stock-in-trade consisted 
ni^elly of odd volumes, which he carried in a bag 
wh^ he went on his rounds on the outlook* for 
customers. This was the man from whom he had 
bought the mutilated Johnson's Liditmart/. From 
this same person he bought foi' a few pence an old 
voiume of Hume's History. Having devoured the 
contents of this volume, he iirevailcd on the dealer 
so far as to get iiim to exchange it for an odd vohmio 
of Addison's Sjiecialor, and after reading this, he had 
it^ exchanged for a tliird. In this munnur, by con- 
tinuing the process of exchuuge ho hccunic familiar 
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wiih tlio writings of not a few of thti licet EngliBli 
iiutliors, ^?itllout iiuj' fnrUa-r outlay Ihiiii tti6 exjiciidi- 
ture of tlie few coppers on his liwl. purcliaeef for no ' 
moiiL-y passed between theiu in any of their eutmequent 
kii'tDriiigs. How Lbifi Iruflickcr iti books miiiuigod to 
mnk^^his living is not sUtcd; it can liardly be sup- 
posed thftt he was bo generously accommodating to all 
hie patrons. * 

By tbiiR a.t-siduoiiBly gleaning in the HeM of English 
literature wherev'gr and whenever opportunity chanced 
ill hia way, Lul Behari went on Dteadily adding tu hie 
accuninlating stock of knowledge. The paucity of 
hooks at hiH command, seriouH dimdvaDtagc though it 
wae, luid unu good cHbcl upon luni, siuoO il trained 
him to constantly cultivate thfe habit of carefully 
noting down and storing in hia memory every scrap 
of useful iiifonnatinii that fell in lii» nay. Tlic follow- 
iug incident, trilling as it eocms, Iciie its own Isle of 
how eagerly the yoiuig student was on the watch for 
any hint by which he might profit, and with what 
diUgencc he applied Uimself to finding out tlic mcanii 
of turning it to good acconnt. It yrus the custom of 
the Oeneral Assembly'e Institution to set apart the 
laet day of the week for viaitors. which waa for» 
that reason popularly known among the students^as 
" Visitors' Day." Every Saturday those in the more 
advanced classes met in the Iccture-ronm. Theee 
Saturday meetiug,i were a sort of public, examinations 
conducted by the visitors, who, being generally perBrms" 
actively interested in education, were always invited 
to put qiiestiona to the assembled students in order lo 
lust their ao(iuiremeitts. On one of these occasions, 
the then Seorelnry of the Council of Education • 
liappened to Iw; present, who, after examining the 
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aLiidcDts, «(itii[iliniL-iit4:(i liiL-ni liigKly Upon the extent 
of Uioir kiiowletlgo. at the saiiio titiiv iviiiurkiug tluit 
Uioir Bbglitih in pntnt of acG«i)t and style woa faoltr, 
und iDi^tiL be luiiiily improved. Lai Behari was not 
slow to t'tkc the bint, .'tnd lost uo tJiuu lu prucuriug 
a copy of Walker's li-otunafeitui JDidionanj (hs was 
uow in tho CoUege Dejnrtment, and no longer de- 
[Hindc-nt on bis dealer iu secondhand booka). lu bia 
bandf) tbe dictionary did not tie idle, for li« carefully 
looked up and took noto of tbe proii^ciatioii of every 
wntxi about w)iicb he tuid tb« Icaal doubt. Making 
Addison'a Spectaior his model, he energetically net 
about improviug hia style, eparing binwelf no labour 
in onlur f> thoroughly maxtvr it« intricacies. 

There is one cirtumstance worth noticing here, 
only bocaoBe it ia likely to have stimulated hia zeal 

:81ld helped in urging )iim lu go forward willi hJti 
Ktudiee Bt a time when be was most in need of 
encouragement Tlie youth of Uongal have never 
been backward in their desire to obtain a good Englieh 
education, and at do time bos their rivaliy been more 
wholesome or competition in this direction keener 
than in the years when Lai Behari was a Htudeut. 

' To this fact he hae hiinsell incidentally borne twtti- 
Mi^ny iu ]\h spirited description — nmcli adimred at 
the time it was writtcu^-of what ho styled the 
" Battle between the OriPiitalists and the Anglicists." 
fioni wliicli we cult tbe foHowing p.'iasage. It ought 

' perliaps to be stated that throut;b the Guvernment 
declaring in favour of English education, tiiia heated 
eotitrovei'sy among Calcutta educationalit^tii practically 
eame to an end about the time that Lai Behari 
became a pupil tii {)ic Uencra! Amwmbly's InsUtution. 
"It was in 1823," as Mr. ]>iy records it, " that tlie 
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Committee of Public rnsLnictioii hm» oi-gimiscd by Mr. 
Ailiuji, who 8tate<l ite object to be Uie'oonsi'Icrinff, 
and from time to time Bubmitliiig to GovemnuAit-, tho 
HU^uMliuu <)[ Hucb mcuAiiKS as it uuiy a]i])ear oxpcilicitl 
to iiiloiit with a viow tu the Uittor iiixttuctton of tlio 
people to tbe introdncUon of useful knowledge, in- 
clodiug the ecieocea and arts of Eu^pc-, and to tb« 
improvement of iiiKif nioriil clmractcT." Tlie coni- 
mitt«e wen at tirst not overburdened with work, as 
they liad only tw^l^ colleges \mdor their superviaion — 
Uiu Modruosu Culloge uf Calcutta aikI the Snuskril 
College of Uenares. In the following ye«r, however, 
the Sanskrit C'oUegQ of Calcutta was opened ; iii 1825 
was ostttblislied the Dellii CoUugo for g\vm\! instruc- 
tion in Arabic. Persian, and San8ki-it ; and tbe Hindu 
College of Calcutta, tbuuj;;h oriymully a private iDstiln- 
tion, wuM aduiittdd iutu tlie pittc of lUo Ooinmitleba' 
patronage. Though Englifih cluesce were opened in 
aome of the coIlegCB, the labours of tbe cmiuiiittee 
were directed ehietly to tbe prnniotaon of Oriental 
learning. As the people were averse to learning 
Arabic au<I Siinskiit, ))ii|iil8 wore brrbuJ into lliuee 
studies by atipeiids ceuabie for twelve or tifteen years. 
Large aiuns were spent in the repriuting of SanEkrit ■ 
and Arabic workK, contaiiiin<^ for tbe uiobt part fpt 
unhealthy literature, qneHLionable ethirs, and fabe 
science ; and etjually large sums were spent in ^ans- 
lattni; European wurks tm scienoe into Arabic. While 
the (ioveriiiueiil whs thus engaged in encouraging the* 
teaching of false history, false astronomy, tahe medi- 
cine, the inetincts of tbe people tlieiuHcIvos were 
leading them in ii iblTcrent direction, The Hindu 
College, the Oriental Seminary, tlio General ,i\tscmbly'» 
Institution, and otbcr Englidi schools of tbe metro- 
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pdiB, Wflre ^creattnR & thiret for Engliah Icnowledga 
While Arabic and Smiskrit tttuduuts lutil lo be bribed 
into laming those iangnagns, the doom of tlie Engliali 
Bchools wore crowd«d with Imys begging for adtoission ; 
whUe ^Vnibic aod Sanskrit liouks hiul HUirccly & single 
purchaser, the School Book Society sold sewn or 
eight thouHiuid volumes every year, and not only paid 
the cxpeuscs of pHiitiug, but fl-iiliacd u profit of 20 
per cent on the outlay." In this crowd of youthful 
aspirants thireting after knowledggt 1^1 Beliari eoon 
discovered tliAt he was not laut iu the mcc. Bonio 
on by the general enthuBinsm, he felt the pinch of 
poverty leas keenly, which, aa he steadily gaiuod a 
leading position, proHHod lees and Icm heavily upon 
him. • 

In wviowing the hard experienceii of his boyhood, 
it vraa ucvcr u nubjcct of regiet to lUia timt be bad 
had to pass through them, nor did he lament that his 
lot had not bci-n easier when first left to fight hia 
b&ttle alone. To bo early forced to trust to one's 
own onergi«» is not always a» evil, and w« may talce 
it that Sfr. Day did not iii after-life look upon Uie 
trials of his schooldays iu tlioir ultimate mom! eli'ect 
upon himsoir as otherwise than Salutary. They had 
l^yight him the value of Helf-i-olifince by revealing to 
him his own Btrength and the resources tliat lay 
%vithin himself. It oan certuiiily he truly said of him 
that through the rest of his life he never betrayed any 
• want of saU-confidence, and tliat, when occasion ai-ose, 
h© did not shrink from deciding for himself while 
resohitely adhering to the line of conduct he had 
determined to follow. Long after, when he was 
actively engaged in tcudiing. be drew a couiparisoD 
between the educational advantages enjoyed by the 
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young student of a Inter pAri<i<) tuid the severer task 
iiuposod upon th« youug men who cruwdeatho echools 
and colleges wboa ho was prusecititig liis t4tidk-K 
1'h« coiDporison, iis may be seuii from the following 
short pHSBiige, niui fnr from being in favour of the 
formui^: — " In thv year of grave 1873, tbo itcfiuisitwii 
of Kngliitli kiiniiiig in Indin, nt anyj;}it« in Itengiil, 
has been rendered, so ^ar aa external helps are con> 
ccruod, very eusy. Tlii;r« are " Mistuiny-Uocks ' of 
every cicmeutary'fltiss-book used iu every school in 
the country ; and there are ' Notes,' ' Annomtions,' 
' Pwrupliriisi.*,' and ' Keys ' without end. But it wa« 
dilfenjut thirty-live y»Miiv( ago. Tiiea there was not a 
single ' Meiining-liook' or *Note-lk>ok ' of a tiingle 
chu8>book. I do not say that* the youth of the 
cottiitty are to be cnDgralulmtcd on tho nbuiKliuicc of 
'Keys' and ' (Joimuentiiries ' ; oa the coutiary, I think 
they are much to be pitied. . , . The result is that 
our schoolfl and colleges, for the moat part, are filled 
with iiitelliraCunl lotus-eaters, who are averse to luculul 
exertion of any sort, and who know not the jviiuB and 
pleasures of mental exercise, as they readily get 
knowledge without th»t cxerei»;. A more pernicious 
system for ruining the intellect of the youth of the 
country, and of turning human beings into automatons, 
it would be difficult to contrive. In these days of 
cheap postage and cheap ucws]Niperit, learning toft h;ia 
been made ch^p— indeed, so che-ip that it is well- 
iiigh worthless. la the bravo days of old, that is to < 
«ay, about thirty-Eve years ago, when I was a «:hooI- 
boy, we had to rely on our own rcsouixics. Wc had 
no "Keys 'like those manufactured in these days of 
universal niucliiuery. wlierewitli to unlock the trcasure- 
hooae of knowledge, »ud no ' Abstracts ' which contain. 
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littrmeticallj^ seiiled, Ibo quiatoasenoe of witulain. In 
till) year of grne« 1873, lh« pulocc of wiiKlom bus 
Already been ctiiutnioUid for j'ou. II b»8 Ikhsh fiuisliixl 
uDct furnished for you. You have ouly to enter and 
puiiHCHa it. lb wue difTcroaC with ti« iu thoso bard 
timee of old. We hnd to dig ; we Itnd to o\ev the 
rubbish ; we ha4 to collect the brick, or rather malco 
the brickH — and ofleu wilbout* straw being given to 
U8 ; w« lutd U> c»t wood and (Ir»w wuter, like intel- 
lectual (jibeonite?; we had to biiijTl laboriouRly day 
after day. and munlb aftur month, — and then at luat, 
afUr several yrar^i' inceSRont labour, did the building 
rear its head. The former ntoUiod is by far the 
pleasimtcr of tho two; but wliclhcr il is U8 healthy 
And useful aa it is *])leftsttnt may well be doubti>d." 
Tn «d\>erti«ly criticising tmine of tlie methods of teoch- 
iog that iiad crept into tho eoliools and oolites, ho 
recalled to mind the -rugged road over which he had 
had to trctvcl, nor was it without a feeling; ot pride 
tliat he remembered the '■ brave days of old," when 
the fitudent'e mind was braced by the very exertiooa 
it was callcil on to makon Ou his stricturoe it iu not 
for us to make any comment, though we confi-ss to 

• believing him well t^ualilied to Apeak authoritatively, 
si)d not likely to form his opintoos on insufficioot 
grounds. 

To all matters relating to educatian he devoted his 
closest attention, and if he sometimea disapproved ot 
'the motbodH pui^uud it was lt«caiigv ho wus thoroughly 
in earnest in seeking to promote the spread of n sound 
hpaltiiy education among all class»i of his conntrynten. 
He was not only convonsaut with the state of t^duca- 

• tion Uiroughout India, but Iiy earoful study ho lind 
obtained a clear and eomprcliensivc gnspof tlie history 
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uid progreBB of tiduciition in otiier coui^ries. Both 
by BiK-oc'li Hinl vfrituiH lio urged the -introduction ot 
roform tn this tlirRctioo, »u<) it tuny Ini said llKit liUi ' 
vienn wci-e generally in ndvAncc of eveu Uie mnro 
oulig)iU>iiud of bis cciutcmporuricH. Ab an JuHbiucc in 
point, wc nu«d refer only lo liis lecture dclivurud 
before tiie Itethnne Society in IHjfH, which was 
afterwards publisbod •with a dodicAtion to Lord 
Lawrence; In epcalciiig in favour of a couipulKory 
system of (iducal^n which would reacli the lowt.-.st 
dasws of Iho people, he thus expi-eesed liinioelf: "It 
ia now time to my a few words on the nature of the 
instruction to be given in the primary ecbvolit and tlio 
ohaiwrtor of ihesysbani to be adopted. Uf courtwi, the 
ohi«f «ubji«t8 to be taught arc. ad I have already mid. 
rending, writing, mul arithmetic — tbeee instrttiitentHl 
urtfi bcliig motst ueelul in the buiduvcs of life The 
books of reading should largt^ly contain lessoQB on 
common (hioKS. and the objocls of the tliree kingdouia 
of Nature — ibo animal, tbe vegetublo, and l-ho miuprul ; 
lessons on agriculture ; and lessons on mofttlity, pru- . 
dencti, and eoonotny. To those might be advanUtg^onsly 
added clumuutary bookkeeping, zcniiudart accounts, 
simple compoRition, especially letter-writing, bouic • 
geogra^y, some history, and gymnoHtics; this la|b 
that is gymnastics, I would introduce into every 
primai7 school with A view to strengthen, if possildc, 
tbe proverbially feeble constitution of the Ilengali." 
Such were the subjocie wliicb he considered primary* 
education ought to embrace and ought to be made 
compulsory. It bad 1>een plaueibly argued that with 
some aiiGistance voluntary soltools would snDice to 
meet the national wants. In opposition to this, Mr. « 
Day afGrmed Uut unlcis primary education was made 
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compulEOtj^, Xho loweitt claesos would still remaiD, aa 
hitliurto, steeped iii ignonmoc, aud liut cliicf mwou for 

' this belief he found iii tlie poAt liintor^ ntid tempcrit- 
mont of the people. Voluattiry education, if It were 
bo Buooced anywhcro could unly do eo utnoitg people 
accustomed to freedom, aad tc< take the iniliiiti^'e in 
reforms upon tbgmsolvcs. But this would not apply 
bo the BftDguli. "in wlioso uft^oual history — if his 
nation has a history — the name of lilicrty is an 
utUtnowD eouud " (vre are quoting JTom the Lecturo)i 
" For the last six huudrod years ho ha3 hcon under 
foreign domination, and in ages gone l>y when he had 
kings of bis own race, bo was ooufiigned to the tender 
mercies of n grinding doiip'^tism, and of u gactirdotaliHm 
which resided liim ii.i a sla^'C. So far from looking 
upon Government as a necessary e\-i1, he looks u^x 
it OS bis Ma-Bap — hit! father and mother. Among 
such a Government-ridden people, the voluntary 
principle must bo uu umneiiiiing phiasa" 

In oar next chapter we aball try to narrate the 
Btory of Mr. Diiy'« convorBion to Christianity, bulij 
bofoie proceeding to do so, we may here note tlu 
Mr. Day was not brought into personal contact with 

•Dr. DuiF until the last j-ours of his school liie. Those 
OCiiuaiuted with tlie liislfiry of the Scottish Afisnions 
in Bengal are aware that Dr. Dutf left India in 1S34 
bo recruit his health, and did not return till 1 840. 
During bis BiBt Six years at the General Asaenihly's 
«[nstitution, 1a1 liehari knew its founder only by 
report. lie had indeed seen Dr. Duff before he had 
to hurry away, but bad juKt barely seen him. 



CHAPTER II. 

CosvaaaioN to Cebistiasity 

WiiKX* utiicu-oti yeant ol age, Lul Behai-i Bay Simll}- 
lusoivcd tn bmik witli Himliiiftiii mid to Adopt the 
(Jbrifltian i-eligion as bis rule of faibli. As this wa» 
fur him tho most imijortant event iii bis life, the 
ciruum8taiici-H leading up to tlwt dcclFiivo sti>p shall 
bo related as far as possible in hia own. words. 
JJroadly apcaUiiig, (oiir extcrual iuilin.-iiec8 k-udiDg in 
the same diroctiou, operated to iuducc him to change 
hia i-eligioo. These were — first, his higher education, 
eflpcdully on its scientifie sitk-. bad destroyed alto- 
gether hiH bulivt in Uta religion iu wliicb be had 
Iweii nurtured ; Fiecondly, the Christian oharactor of 
the teaching in tli« Gcnonil Assembly's Institution, 
which faiiiiiiarified liim with the doctrines of* 
Uhrixtflinity ; thirdly, the piety and learning of ^in 
mi as io nary timcluys, for whom he ticqiurcd great 
vcucmtioii ; and lastly, Mr close asaociation and 
friendly intercourse with two very estimable yonng 
men, who hud « fow years previously viubrticed the* 
CbriBlian faith. 

A short passage in his narrativo of a journey from 
Calcutta to his native village of Talpur at tlie 
h(;t?iiioi"g of ^ winter school vacation, gives an » 
insight into his allilude of mind towards Hiu<luLsni 
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some yeara ^fore he formally ?eijoim<?cd it. Tlic 
Jfsin Pal nicutlchiiod wns tli« inonthlj poatutan, wlio 
Wm nctfti as « guide lu IrAVcIltirs Iwtwoun Culculla 
aud Talpur. Treveni, wbera llioy landed iii thu 
moniin;; uftcr eailiDg most of llio night, was situated 
on the Imuks of tUe Hooglily alimit lliirly milv:» f^ovu 
Calcutta. " TIi«^ first thing we did on landiug," 
uurmt«s Mr. ]Jay. "vtm to tnlw u bath in the river, 
which Itani Pat enjoyfid more than 1, for nob only wna 
his bod}- refruEhod. but, as he believed, his soul was 
doauacd from sin, tut the wati^ni of tho river at 
Treveni are reckoned peculiarly holy. As for me, 
though I wae rt;frcshi»l iu my budy, loy soul derived 
no beuefit, as my Kiiglish education had ihebiirduui.'d 
me of such Baperstitiifiia notions." 

For •& tiine ho diiftod aiiulesKly about on a 
troubled eca of doubt, not knowing what courec to 
Htticr, un<.'urtuiii i\s tu wliat bavvn hu might bo curried, 
or whether he 4i6uld reach any haven at all, and yet 
it would nppoar that all tlio while the evl of tlie 
eurrcMit of his thoughtfi was silently beai'ing liim 
onwards towards Christianity. Had the teaching of 
tho General Assembly's In^titutiou been opposed to 
•religion, or had it professed to maintain a Htrictly 
neutral attitude towards conflicting creeds, thert is no 
saying how lung he might have continued to Iw 
bossed nbont. But it was far from being either. Its 
first and foremost objtsct was to bring lioso living 
%ut«idv the pale of (Jhrlstianity into the Christian 
fnid, and its uprooting of old beliefs was but an 
incident in prt-parJng th« way for instilling into 
youthful minds the doctrines of n higher faith ; 
^ otoli-tictions that would prevent the growth of seed 
sown had to be cleared away. Of the extent to which 
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roligioits iiislruction pervaded, and how iclnsely it was 
iiitorwovoQ with tlitf leucbiiig in Wwifc institution, Jfr. 
IMy hiijt lK)riic tcfllimouy in llie foUiiwiii^; {miAt^c: — 

" ITiB course of studim pursued in llie Oeneral 
Aiwetubly'ti Institution wan tlioroughly mturatud willi 
the spirit of the Clnistinu religimi from the Iftweflt 
to tlif hi>;tiest claea The very {jrst primor that 
was put into ch<; hunliB o( ii boy luinung tti« Kiiglisli 
alphit.bet contained Bcmie facts and doctrines of that 
religion, and tbfl^comee of studies waa eo regulated 
thnt his knowledge of Chmlinnity iuureae«d in tlic 
same ratio with his knowledge of Kngltsh. . . . The 
Btudontg were thoroughly groundetl in a course of 
Nnttini! Theology, & «our»« ou tlic evidenoea of 
Christianity, a short courfle of licclesiastical Ilialory, 
bceidtis a oourso of lix-tiiroa on th« wliole of the Holy 
Seri|)ture3 from the Hoolc of Ueiicsia to the Book of 
Itevelntion. In addition to thero Christian appliances 
of the classroom, public lectures were delivered by 
the Pi-ofv.ssors to the fetudcntB on Sunday «v<sning8." 

The object of these SunfUy evening lectures waa 
to enforce the lessona imparted in the classroom 
diiriug the wovk-dnys, Xh« coiigrogatioii was com- 
posed chiefly, though not ivholly, of students.' 
ThougR under no compnlsion to attend ibuec levttii;^, 
TjiI Hehari, while u studunt', was a most regular 
hstener. Judging from the following statement of bis 
reasons for lus punctuiit attendance, hv would teem 
to have had no very definite motive for doing bo, and* 
oertaiuly no very sfirious thoughts of biM;otning a 
Christian. " Of Hicec lectures," be snys, " I was a most 
regiihir listener. I seldom missed any of them unless 
severe nidi s posit ion tept me confined to my house. , 
If I am asked what led ino U> Attend these lectures 
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eio regularly, \ <lo not know thtA t can j*ivt> n ii.itifi- 
fitctwry answer. • Thougli I was at tliat tiiuo of lui 
inquiring dispoflition, 1 can hanlly imy that tlie pure 
Bptrit of rcLii^ious inquiry imiwllol mu to ttttend 
thuKC Iiietureis. Was it tlien ihe simple desire of 
hearing eloquent disconmiw — uud I Iiave olnuj-s a^eed 
wit)) Milton, whi» e&ya Ihal ' song charms tite e«nse, 
but oloquoaco tlie soul ' ! JsVt ,• not that cither, for 
religion had something to do vritli my attendance, 
though not exclusively. Wild it tl^fn the dwtire of 
spending an evening agreeably ? Well that DiigliL 
have boon on* of my ohjectB, hut not the only or even 
the cJiief one, Wliatever tho reai<on was, I always 
attended the lectures, Iwcause I found they did my 
heart good and improtixl my iiitcllocU" 

Will? this brief reference to the chArnctcr of th« 
teaching in the Qeneral Aissiembly'a Instilution, we 
pass on to notice Uie third and moRt efFective influence 
at work, which helped him lo acc'<.q)t and hold fast by 
Christianity at his only faith, tint for ttiLi infiueiicc 
it is bard to 8uy how long he might have read 
thcolog;)-, or how many lecture*, however eloquent, lie 
might have listened to before he arrived at the con- 
eviction that only in turning unto Jesus ot Ifsxareth 
oeijld be find peace to bis soiil. To his misij^onnry 
leattiera, itr. Day acknowledged himself indebted for 
the unfolding of his iulullcvtual and moral being. 
" Next to my father and mother," he wrote, ** who 
lirougbt me into the world, and who nourished and 
cherished me d\iring the helpless years of infjuicy, I 
am indebted for the development of my mind and tlio 
formation of luy charaelcr lo five mistiiouary fathera— 
• the Rev. Dr. DiifT. the Jtev. l>r. Mackay. the Bev. Dr. 
Ewart, the lEev. John Macdonald, and llie Rev. Dr. 
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TIi.>iiiJi8 Siiiilii." Of tlicso five, the (fret tour tlied 
befoio Dr. Diiy, the hist if, still living, Tlioy Wfrenll. 
iuij;)ily (^ifteil UiiiqIu^i's as well na earnest spiritually 
itiiiidbd men, whoso dcvutiun to the ciiiiflc of Chris- 
tianity coiiUI hanlly fiiil to decjily impress the miiiAs 
(it tft« more thtiughlful of their fltudeiits. Many years 
afttir, when tbo firat four of his fiv« Riijwionftry futhont 
had been cAlted to their rest, Mr. Day described the 
cliAructur of Ihojr work aud liven as it had iiupriutod 
itcudf on ills miftd during hi» student dayg, utodi^ty 
forbiJding him ftaying much aboai Dr. Snntb, who 
survived him. Everj'one of these luissionary fathers 
was to him a living example oF t)ie power of Chrii<timi 
faith to ennoble men's lives. We shall conliae our- 
selves to a short extract from hi« " lu Memoriaro" 
sketch of one of them. It runs an follows : — '*Buttbo 
beet lesson I learned from Br. Kwart was iJie lesson 
ilorived from liis own life. Tlie perfect 0(juanimity of 
his temper ; hie fi-ecdom froiu all luejiidiee ; the philo- 
sophical coolness of his judgment; his frankness, whitih 
was trausparonlly visible in bis coiintoaaDcc ; the rigid 
uprightness of his charjictor, never swerving in the 
slightest dcgi'C'c from the path of reotitude; bis gectle- 
uesa, vhich more resuuibled that of a woiiuiu tJiau of «' 
Btalwart man upwards of six feet high; hia wondei-fTll 
patience in Uctvuuig to the complaints of hiB pupils ; 
his kindness to poor hcnthen students, assisting some 
with hookfi. and otliers with meaiiH of U\-e]ihnnd from 
his own poukut ; Ibo lively iuttrosL he tool; m the 
welfare of tliose w!k> hud at any peiiod of their lives 
sat at his feet for instruction, readily givin;* Iboui 
letters of recotniueudutiou, and endeavouring to get 
employment for them ; and, above all, his charity, • 
which never led him to tldnk evil of any niau, Hindu, 
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MoliatiitiK-ik*. or Climtian, — Ihc cxhibtttoo of UioM 
■ rirtue& JD his dailjr life and coiivcrsnlkiu was U> nie 
mare tiutniclive Uiuo a course of lectom no eUik 
m a whulo I'-xJjr '>f divinity. ThtK virt-uc* I per- 
ceived in bim wb^ I was a stiid«Qt ; but be liad 
oUior virttjco which I pcrc«ived in after-life wlftn I 
cniue iuU> vlo«er^ntai:l uitli bun." Hi» resiK^ct tar 
his other missionary fathers vaa equally great, and it 
can oasily bo understood how the lov^ and vuncmtiun 
inspirt^i by siich teachers sboidd, if slowly, stutdJlr 
draw the young student ton-ards Chrietiauity, Hut 
ajiarl albjgulbcr from tlic eReots on bia vivwK of 
reUginn pnxlnceii by living in cuuUiot with men wboee 
daily life proved their steadfast belief in the faiUi 
they prT)fi»S4»i, Mr. Day's warm tribute uf ■O'eolion to 
the memory of bis teuch«rs reiuind.'< >i8 o( s pleasing 
phase of his own nfttnro. Ho am who had eltown 
him an act of kindness was ever forgotten by him. 
Be it a [xxir defurmi-d oook, a Iwlf-witti-d lMX>kwner, 
A cousin whose timely generosity bad bel]>ed hini. bis 
missiotiary fathen), or a fclluw-^tudunt, they all alike 
were truaeurod tip in some wrner of his meniory, and 
held in grateful remembrance by him. 

Kot seldom does it happen that a young; man's 
mOnI aud roligious sentimentji are deeply tin^td hy 
the character of his more immediate iiA^wiales. 
During bin early student days, lal Eehari formed a 
^oloso com imtiiou ship and intimate rriemldiip with two 
youiig men of great prwniw. M«Iiemi>a 1^1 I!asak and 
Kiiiliui Chandra itukcrjea, in whose society be was in 
the habit of spending hif> Sunilay nflenioiAim. Though 
only alxHU a ytsir uldev than himself, lliey both 
beoamc converts to Christianity some years before 
liiin ; they woro baptiiusd in 1859, the year before ho 
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entered the College claBsce, wliile he dll not roccivc 
ttH3 riu of kk|jttsiu uiilil 1843. In itic year 1845 
they both died withiit a, few weeks of each bther at 
Ihe early a^o of twenty-two; but time could not 
eflacu Uicit' idiuii'b hut the hours they had »]>ent 
togaCher from Mr. Uay'e memory. To what extent 
their oonvonuition uiid example mivt Imve told tqwii 
him in dinpclliiig IiTk doubts, may be gathered from 
his own words describing the manner iu whii^ Utc 
tlirco ooiD|)Aiiiofui Bpcut lliL'ir Sunday afteiiioone to- 
gether. In after yeare, when hin thoughts turned 
bavk on the hours he had passed in swoet conununion 
with them, ho wrote: — "With two convoi-l« resid- 
ing on the i»'emisee of the InBlitution, Mnhendm 
Lai Basak and Katlaji ChauQia Mukerjea, I woe 
intimate. Mfthi>ti(hit wan decidedly the most in- 
lellet^tual Hcngali that' I havo ever srcn. AVIiat- 
ever subject he applied his mind to, be mastered. 
He was ^uit in lilcmturo, ^rvnt iu mnthomutica, 
great in nietaphyntctt. Maiiendra was in truth, in the 
highrat ecnse of the word, an original tbink«T. If be 
had not boeu prcniiiturnly cut olT h« would doubtless 
havo been one of india's greatest sons. The other 
convert, Kailas Chaudni Mukcrjca, hud none of the 
intelWtual greatciet^is of his comrade, but he >ttn 
juorally and spiritually great, and the most lovable 
of human beiti^. Ho waa Uiu meekest, gentlest, 
most unassuming of men, and I never raw him but I 
said in my mind, ' Behold an Istaelito indeed. i& 
whom is no gtiUft' Tli«y were both prematurely cut ofT. 
They were pleasant in their lives, and in rieath they were 
not divided, for they both went to thoir rui^t within 
a few weeks of each other. Snch were the two Chris-«, 
tiau fnends in whose oompanj 1, nominally a Hindu, 
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^ent the StiiiUy afcemooua, KaiUs nas not all the 
timo wilh us ; bnl Mabentlm auil 1 sal lugutbor from 
two to 1b)x d'oIocIc ii) the ovctiiiig, tulkiii}^ uu<) read- 
ing to each otiier. I was getxTall)' the reader and 
IhtAbendru the lisU-ucr. And iht-iv he sut in n W)riior 
oF llie room Tor Iioars witJi \m eyC8 shut, aiiA bis 
laiud coiiiplot«lyjil>8orbi?<I. Ifhefaile^l to mlch tho 
saose of uny j>ii»siij;o read. In; woiTld ciill out, " Itj^otlier, 
read that passage over i^iii.' We read, of course, 
religiuim bookH, us Muhendrn. bein;j;»a CtirietiEtu mid 
a I'ltftbytcrian, would nut n.-jiil iitiytbiug eUe on 
Sundays. In this way he and 1 went through Milton's 
' PADidiec Lost ■ and ' I'unidiHO Regained,' Young's 
JVi^kt ThougkU, PoUok's ('our*e of Time, Graham's 
Sabbath, and Bcveial* Tolumee of fiennons by dis- 
tiufnueJft'l Knglieb and Scotch diviiius." As one 
reade such passages oue can hardly escape ohsening 
that Mr. Day was a man of a strongly emotional 
nature. Of a sjinpathetii:' disposition liiuisulf, hix 
heart wont forth ti> cvci^tliing that was gentle and 
lovable, and every finer trait of human nature in 
wliom80Cvi.T displayed, uwakvncd into rcsi)0n8ivft vibra- 
tion 8onie chnrd witiiin his tii-vAi<t. But in thin matter 
*f religion his warmth of feeling told in two o}^po«ite 
vmjs. If his veneration for bis t«t,chor« imd bralherly 
friendship towardn bia i!oriip.iiiions helped to pave hiH 
way to becoming; a follower of Clirist, a kind father's 
tm^irmry inid a mother's love pressed heavily on 
Rim, urging him to hold faat by the religion of 
his fowfathftrs. Perhaps no one who is not fully 
acquainted with Hindu family life can tnily apjirem- 
atfl how gi-eat a wrench the abandoning of Ilinditiam 
•implies. Bat ol tbi» eometlting moM will be said 
hereafter. 
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fn tiarmtiug iho trftiu of circiimHtiufcefi iinder the 
c<>nil>iiieil iiitliKtiino of wliicli Utl Ui^lmii IJiiv wui^ liral 
weuiuxi frniu lUnduisiu, and then afLer a pea»on ' 
brought iiilu tlic busuni uf Iho Cliuri'b of Christ, 
there is of course no need to point out thnl thcuo 
<ii(l Bot fonu the grniiiida fur his accepting \de new 
faitJi, Tlwy wcru hut -its CTC(k'iiti(|I», mo to sponlc, 
recomm eliding it to •Itis favouraWe <:onsi»Ieration and 
giving it a titio to liiii cwnGdenve. Whon parsing 
from one religi^y io iinother, lie spent some tinie in 
what luuHt have been to liini a dry arid dt;e«rt of 
doubt And uncertainty, but he cuu Bcnrccly be eaid to 
have ever paused " in the centre of indilTerence." 
Bcnuftth the wiihoriug and dyinf^ remuiii8 of tlie old 
faith, tlie aocds of the new ailoudy stvuek root in his 
hwirt, ready to epring np, bloHi>om, and bear rfruit in 
th«ir appoiutecl seaaou. It ia true tJiat in a letter b) 
l>r. Dutrtio Bpcaks of Iho day of his "hoartlcss luid 
cold soeptioism and practical atheism," hut he im- 
lucdinlcly adds, " the aauiu of JeBUS was ever aesocd- 
ated in luy mind with everything Ihut is holy, good, 
and virtuouB, bd that in point of fact I do not remember 
at thtis uioiiient any duy in luy pfisl life when I was 
an alien from the coinnionwe&lth of iRrael, and li\'eda 
without God, without Christ, without hope in tWa 
world, if any day I vilified the iiam<! of Joeus, spoke 
evil of Christiana, and spoke against divine Chris- 
tianity. In my worst days — days of daring impiety 
and godlesaaess — 1 hud a ri«pM( for the i^ligiun o( 
Jesus. This waa owing, I belio>-e, to the early satura- 
tion of my mind with it* Idcsned principles." With 
him religion was an essential part of his existence ; 
without religion there could be no peace and happiiiesB ^ j 
for hiin, and oven if cold sccpticisui did tnke pnsses- 
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tioD of himlfor a Huoeoii, it never wuh capable of 
wholly extiiiguidiiiig in liis eoiil a j-earniiig after 
' diviut-r Ibings. The " early saluratioo " of bis mind 
iniul be iiudcmtood Ui rvfcr to a <liit« ixiBtorior to his 
arrivnl in (.'ftlctilia, aa he was not likely to have beai-d 
the name uf Jeaua before leaving lus viUugc hffue; 
and if Iw did, it ^idd have bocii U> him but » luime. 
But as already seeii, the eailieef pasfiagea in bia life 
weru of a kind to imbue him with n spirit of revvrenoc, 
and ]iu pijflecaaed, in full mcaauit^* thai i-oligii»it}' 
which, according to his own testiinony, tuuouutod 
almuAt to a rucial vharucttinslic of liis countrymen, 
only his mind ri>fuaed to tmw down before anytliiug 
that -m\s not pure, holy, and true. Once when speak* 
ing of, and a<^iuri whefl spcaikirii; to, Uiciu, ho iiddrussed 
them IB tliefio terms : — " A Uiudu is the most re- 
ligious being ia existence. Ue gets up from his bvd 
reiigiouHly, anoints hiii body reUgiouBly, waabea re- 
ligiously, dres8«B religiously, aits religiously, etands 
roligioiisiy, eata veligioiwly, drinke religiouflly, sleeps 
luli^iously, learns religiously, KUiaius ignorant re- 
ligiously, and beconiGB irreligious leligioiialy. It ift 
this religioiisuesB, forming bo prominent a part of 
iHindu chai'netor, and caHcd into activity by the com- 
bined inHuenee of English education and Christian 
niLsaious, whidi Iuls created tbut spirit of rvligious 
inquiry over wbicii I am now ixijoicing." To the 
Suropean this catalogue of the acts of daily life with 
which niligion io inturwovcn ini\y api>e»r somewhat 
iibsurd, but it haiilly overxtatc^ the fact, and, humanly 
speaiciug, would likely have been upplicublc to Mr. 
Day hiiiiHelf had hia education sU>ppc<I »hort at the 
^village school. Whatever blemishes may disfigure 
Uiuduiam, earnixtncsa on the part of its votiu'ics is 
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not one of th«m. This »]>irit ol caAiostnwa, im- 
ploutod in him in his Gliildhood, he never lost, btiC 
oarriod it witlt liiin into bin Obi'intiuD lifts In his ' 
]fltt«r to J)r, Diifl", (ruiu wliich we (iimtpd above, be 
niado tbo remarkable statement that he lovod ttiv 
nftiiK of Jmus wh«u lio lirsl heard it pronounced, 
tbougli he could not exjilain why. yt he could offer 
nil bxplanation, any Sttempt at doing so on onr part 
voufti at Ixist bo mcni idle conjecture. About the fact 
itself there nee^ ha no doubt, and it ehows tliat in 
iiplirocK-hiug tito religion under whoev guidance he 
vraa to nteer liis cour»e down the stream of Unw, ho 
had no Btroti^ 1)).ih against it to contend wttfa, tior 
violent prcjinliwe to ovcrcomo. 

What liis feelingft wei^ at tRe prospect of eeveriog 
Iiis rounet^^tion wit)] Hindttisni, wli;il si'ru[)IP8*hu had, 
what duubte troubled liiiu. wbilo poudojiny on th« 
subject ftB he lingered at the parting of the ways, and 
made him hettitate to henome a proselyte to Cliris- 
Lionity, i:au only bo imperfectly told. His mental 
sLrviggle at that period vtaa not a side of his ex- 
perient-'eB tliat lie cared to dwell upon. He did 
in<iecd, at tlio nrt^t-ul request of his friend, tlie Kev. 
G. H^ Ifouse, dictate to Mra Hay a tract of fou» 
iigoa, in whicli ho rolated tlio oiRMinietttuw« und^r 
fwhicb Lc iiblflinoil roHgifius ('hvistian inipreasions 
before his baptism. The original was in Fji]ili»h, 
and it was truiislukd into Rengali for the use of 
inquirers. At the age of seventy the impresaioms 
Duidci on the mind at tn-enty are not usually vivid. 
When he ilictalod Hiia tract rvluliiig his iniprr-^ious 
of (ifty years before, he had lost his eye-wijEht, and age 
was atrcping iast. upon bim. With the excetttion of^ 
this brief record, which he gave in response to the 
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oorniiKt aolicJUtions of his Iriend. he loft noUiing ta 
tell directly wlmt laeiiUl trials he wo»t tlirough 

■ Man deDtiitel; ilei-idiii); for Chriatianity, At the 
time iif hi^ (.'ouvor^iou he kopt ou diary, nor bud he 
any absent friciid to wiioiu he might have opened bis 
miud freely in oorrespondenoe. Frequent nnd eamest 
dtHciisftioiis ou n4igion took place bctwecu hiiu aud his 
two convert oompaiiionB, but thftse were never cum- 
niitted to writing. He cerUinly wius a diligent 
student of llie Bible for «oiue y«»r%*lioforo he ahan- 
donod Hinduism ; and how thoroughly and offoclively 
he pnieecutod thig study the following circuuistnnoes 
afford auiple evidence. In 184], almost two years 
Uifore his reiieiving the rite of bai^tisin, ho gained 
two prixee which wAc open to and competed for hy 
student* from all tlic College clashes of the General 
Aescmbly's Institution. One of these was for the 
" moot accurate knowledge of Scripture proofs for 
doctrines," whilo the other was for »« easay on the 
" Conversion of St. I'aul, viewed as an urgiuiionl tor 
tlic Ti'wth of the Gospel " ; the money valtie of these 
prizes was respectively twenty-five and thirty-five 
rupees. Xest year he won a prize of fifty lupecs, 
■rjllered hy J)r. Charles, the Iben senior chaplain of 
tbe Suotch Church in Calcutta, for tlie best essay on 
Ihtj •■ Falsity of tlio Hindu Eoligion." When Dr. 
Charles read l/il liehari Day's essay, he concluded 
from ita tone that it had been \vritl«n by a convert, 
and was gi*ally surpiiNori t-i If^arn tliat it had been 
written by one who was still nominally a Hindu, A 
abort time after thi» priitc luid hucn uwutded to him, 
he went, in the company of some converts, to the 

^weekly piaypr-meeting held in St. Andrew's Church. 
At lite clui$e of the service he was aiskcd by Dr. 
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CliariM whoUifir ho was soon couiJiiji; torword m n 
candidate for tKiptUni, but he rcniauied Hil«ut. Ho 
doclintil U) ItiJ hurrk'd into u profeHt-iou of CliiiHtianity ' 
until tic fully know \m own mind. It was tuu suluiun 
a step ia \m taken liglitly, and fur six montbs longer be 
voiit^uiK-d to ivfiglj iho tuattcT ovar bofaix- comiiip lo 
& decleiioi). After much he«dful cuaaidcralioii aad 
earnest meditation, b# resolved to prceent liimseU as 
a candidate for bA]>li.-sm iu Jtdy 18-13. Many tbuiiffbts 
must have ncciirl^d to hiui during tlit>s« months while 
lio fluctuated between hope and fcsr. Pity it is that 
he did not uoto some of th»tn down wliilc ittill frvsl) 
in his mentor}-. Dut the inner workingn of his mind 
lio oither did not think worth pruHerving or else 
shrank from laying thciii bare to the world, and thuj" 
could only be eurmised by hiB oulwatd actiiuis, ex- 
cept for inoidenUil i-cfcrenccs to the Bubjcot in his 
loclurits. 

In an obituaiy notice of Jlr. Day, giving a sketch of 
bis life, a writer in one of the Calcutta daily news- 
papers, in sj>cakuig of iiie conversion, look uccaxiou so 
far justly to remark that " the human soul which 
passes from one [Mseioiiate idtimate conception of tbo 
origin of the univorse and ilA Author to another, parts, 
with all its trappings, its custonia, its habits, its onb* 
ward forms ; the eoul which ha« bad a religion and 
wor»hip]>ed in it' and loved and served in it and pain- 
fully changed it for a supposed better, its story ia 
woith telling. If auoDg Kr. Day's palpi's there b* 
an aoRount of bi« tran-tniigration fi^om Hinduism to 
(Jhrisliaaity. the inquiring world will bu it« debtor." 
That the act of parting from tlie religion of his boy. 
biwd wiis painful to him, and that be keenly felt the 
saurilice be was called on to uxiko, ibeve is evej-y 
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rmaon U> bekoYC, but it is highly prolutlito Uiut hifi 
ouneoption of (Jut Author i^f the Hiiiv(*r-o was nlmoet 
' horn Ibe first rather Chrietian titan Hindu, fur as hv 
grew in titAturo nud in Icnowlodgo, hla nuuiou refused 
to accept the religion of hm fatiiers a» divin<^ truth. 
Bnt as baa jnac heeo mcutiunixl, bo left behind^hiiu 
DO account whidi would give n clear inaight iuto tliu 
tlioiighte rttvolving iu his mind m he metlitated on the 
anbjeot of cliangiti^ hiii ruligion. Frum lite (uUnwiufj 
letter, however, which lie n-r<(t« witiiiu Uireu y^are 
after liiB hoing h3[rtized. it would not he difficult to 
form some idea of his altitude of mind an well as litR 
reasons for becoming a Ohrietiaii, since it ia not nu- 
roOBOiuiblo to Btipposo that the wordu addnieaed U> his 
oorrespondeut llowetl* frum t)ic fulucot of hia own 
experieaces. It was addreBBed to his Hindu friend, 
G. M. Tuj^R!, who was at that time an itujuinsr afU'r 
Cliriit, and shortlj- afteiwai-da joined llie Churdi of 
Kugland. It was to this gcutlemaii, with whom lie 
kept np a close and uninterrupted friendship, thnt Mr. 
Day. iwunly-fivc yoats later, dodiciitcd his loultirc on 
"liie DeairableneRH and Fracticnhility of Organising a 
Xatiouil Church in Bengal." In dedicating it, he 
*wrol«: " I W8» not a little atTocled wlien.nfter deliver- 
ing the following address, you alluded in your Speech 
to tliOBO happy days nhi^ii you and I (lisciissi'd to^-t))«r 
tlie great subject of Iteiigimi, and i-ead t<>gether the 
original docnmente of our holy ^tli. The reBtilt of 
those rcatliiigs and discussions was tliut you, like 
Moaes, disiegaitied tlie reverfion of a ricli estate, 
and cost in your lot with the people of God." His 
letter U> Mr. Tiigore, setting K-fure hint, while y*t a 
Hindu, the fiindamentali< of the ('hrU^liiw fuiib, ran sa 
follows : — 
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" Mv UBAR SiK, — lb is impossible to convey to yota 
mind au iik-a o( the inLeii^c (leli<;Iil T Tolt on ruwiving * 
your favour nf .Sattitday last. I thank my (!od Llial 
He lias eiiablod you to believe in tho divinity of (jie 
Loitl Ji-suft, and tlutt He \iaa clenr^d your wity through 
the iTiiDfty Hojihiatvics of a most irrational Socinianism. 
On perusing your not*, I mm not »nre, for it dov« not 
say anytliing on thitt point, whether yon believed in 
the doctrine of the atonement, — the meet couspkuoue 
uud briltinut doctrine by tar in the galaxy of Cliristian 
t«ueUi. Without this doctrine Uhrtstianity were a 
system of revealed pbiloeophical deism, the world 
without a riiy of hopu, and man reducc-d te despair ; 
for it is the balm of consolation to tiie wounded spirit 
of man, th« stay, the support, tJie comfort. of the 
mnor. liut when in the eveuinjj of the same day I 
ticai'd from you that you believed in its my spirit was 
overjoyed. Surely ttie language of your mouth now, 
I have jio doubt, is ' Bless the Lord. my soul : and 
all that is within mc, blees His holy name.' 

" But, dear air, allow me to impresfi upon you a 
common, but ncvi.rrlbul«58 an all-important, truth, 
namely, that a mere inUiUdual and speet^iativt faitb » 
in tbeUoclriue of the lUble can never save a man. J 
might believe hiskiririH^ in the Ji'sus ChriKti tn- 
ieiUetwtU^ in tbe doctrine of the atonement— of 
original sin ; of substitutionery sucriGoc ; of unmerited 
pardon ; of the i-i;sun-ecti<)it of the ('hristian And the* 
uuheliever unto life and damnation, yet 1 might not 
be saved. Orthodoxy in doctrine \s not an infallible 
test of one's eternal safi^ty. Many orthodox professoK 
shall surely go down into the infernal pit, Satan, I 
suppose, iytttUetiticUlu, sjie^^ulafiixli/, and merely eo, is 
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tIie*raogt oril»o(lox prolusaor. £ tUoroiigh-folt and 
OTOrwhelining conviction of oao's atUsr siiifuluuRs in 

■ llic Bight of HcavoB ; of the impossibility of his obtain- 
ing wilvalion ly anylhiiis tltut he aiu do; nml of tho 
(ilI-8ufBaieiicy of'tJie at^>iiomeut mtulo by Ohriet: »D<i 
iippropriutiou of Cbriet t>y means of a living faith ; 
:i goin^ forlli nf the euul to Him at all timoy luid 
uoder all nirouniatancea ; a forsnicing of darlin*; bosom 
8in8; u loving oud deligbting in internal purity of the 
heart ; a, diligence to keep the lioarl » ilh cure, for out 
of it arc tb& ixdues of life ; a voofituQt-folt uud hnbilua) 
depieudfinee on Almighty j^rooft, — all these can alone 
(ilVortl to a sinner a woll-groiindod hope of eturiml 
happinees." 

Tlic vemaining iioriion of this loiter deaU with the 
question of sc-cts iii the ChriHtiuu Church und the 
relative meritR of tbe different forms of Cbnich 
governniont. He dUctisaes tho suTyeot at eome length, 
but vre quote only two eentences, in which he savB: 
"It i« not only dcsirubio. btil it is our bouudcii <Iuty 
to stand connected with a Ohurch which is aftpr the 
model of the scriplunil Church, which maiutuiuii 
purity of doctrine, which has an evangelical ministry 

.in it, and which, by its constitution and institutions, 
tfuds to the iilanniiig of tim uirjjodly, the Hwalw^nJng 
of the careless, and the edification of the »aiute. One 
form is more sHrijjtural in ita conslitHtiou thuii 
another, and to know which is most soriptiinil is an 
important point; but you must grant, dear sir, that 
inipovtiiut as u ia in aonio roapects, it loses it signi- 
tioance when compared with tbe saving doctrines of 
Christianity." In these clear unbesitatiiig terms did 
Mr. Way set forth heforo his young intiuiiin-j friend 
what was, in substance, liia own confession of faith, 
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wiUi bie cOBC«p(Jon of the Christian life which it 

Involved His concluding observatiAn, in wlitch he 
poinbi oal that the ijistiiuaioiis of spcIh sink into 
insignificance wlien oonipnrod with a* living belief in 
tb« oBseutial cloctrines of Chrintiaaity, dei^orvcK some 
atUttttion, becauw it is Lbc keynote lo his oddreae, 
delivered nearly a quarter ot a oevtury after this 
lelber was written, otr"T1>e Deeimbleaese and Pi«c- 
bicability of Organising a Xatjouul Church in Pi-u^l." 
From this addrcMve excerpt the passage in whicli he 
soggeets a brood doctrinal baais on which a nnit«(I 
Church of Nntive ChriHtiauK might bo fouitdod. After 
lamenting the cviltt uml the liintlraiicos to the spread 
ol Christianity oautted by the vnriety of beliefs with 
regard to doctrines, lie proceed^ to uKsort thiit the 
diniculLi«B of removing them were nut inaiii>cniITle, ond 
ends by ittating liow fur he himself was prepared to 
go in order U) meut them. 

" I wonld construct the United National Church of 
BcDg^^d on the bmadeat possible basis,'* be said, " so as 
bo iiioludo in ilK communiou u ^-nt variety of opiuious. 
And i know not a broitder creed tlmii what is called 
the Apostlu' Creed, or The Creed, by way of.«nine»ce. 
I^t t^ wtts compoEod by the inspired a)iustU'fi them- 
selves, I lift not beiit^ve; novertbelcBe it is euificienf 
for us to know that it embodies within its brief com- 
pass the essential beaching of the holy Scriptures, tlrnt 
it comprises a stunniary of those articles a belief in 
which is necRseaty to salvation, that' it was the 
SjfmMum oi the priniitiva church, and llmt in the duye 
of Die apostolical fatbeta it was put iulu tbu haiuds of 
cateohumeiis wbo recited it ut their Ixiptisin as their 
confession of faith. 1 would, therefore, make the ' 
Apostles' Creed, with the exception of one article, the 
4 
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dttbd of ttielJiiiM Ofaunh (»f BonguL The oxcup- 
Itoti u> wliicb rallntlti is Uin urtU^lo on tbc dvscent of 
Cbrbt into Jlodes. 1 would ex^'ungo it froiD Iho 
creed, [iiirtlx ttwttiM il might give rise la aaaecesaary 
oontrovuny, and purtty Iwcuun it u oot ta be fouud 
in itM >ri ~ na pr«serT«d in the wiitjn^ 

uf the u, j-».: i -li. By foonding the United 

Ghurob of Bengal nn so broftd uTid cstholic a haais, w« 
nlioiild l»c in ci'iiimnnion vrith every Church in Ohris- 
tumluiii, thu Greek and Latin Chorofies not excepted. 
1 for ouo wiiuli] rujoico if our brethren ot the Xstive 
Itriiimii <>ith<^Uc Church of Ikngal could aniU: with ua 
in the formutiuu of a Katiuual Church, nhich they 
could do hy abjuring the dugnuut of the infallibility of 
the i>opc itnil the inVilUciuncy of iho IidIv .Soriptiirce 
an JL HIIr ut fiutb ; for I Iriolc upon the lionian ('atliolic 
Obiiitth, thouffh diaRgurcd with corruption, aii a braucb 
of tlie tniB visihle (^huwh of Cbrist," K,ivne8t Chris- 
tian that be was, Mr, Day had hut imitcrfoct eyiniwlhy 
for Lbo dHc-tiniwri diMiiictions of dognmtic thtxilogj-, 
and with narrow xoctarianlsm he had none at all. 
Neither of tb(s«s posscaswl attiuctiooa for him, and hia 
brood catholicity of utind, wliich made him tolenmt 
towards thoso who dilVered from him in opiiiitjn when 
there wiui room for doubt, Bocuiii to bo quitv in keep- 
ing with, and wbat might have been expected in, one 
of his inteilecrtual ralibre. The various Cliurchcs of 
Chriatendoni derived Ihcir light and life from the 
8um« source, and llie grounds of tlicir division paled 
before the splendour of the grand central truths of the 
gospel, which were coiumoii to all the Churcbea. This 
Vfa» ibe lejiding idea of his atidress on the fonuatiou 
of a united National Church of Hengal ; and thia was 
uo new idea to htui, for it was clearly pre^nt in liis 
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mind, if in a leas expaoded form, at 
cuuvoiaion- 

Tq the C'ttruilijui cuiivvrt fruiu Hiii<luiain in tboee 
days, the sevevuat ordeal !ie had to lujdergo waa the 
complete and ulter itej)aralioo fruu all relatives wlio 
worejicar and dear to him, which Uie abjuration o( 
his first religion entailed uynn him. .Could lie have 
wholly obliterated th^ past fivm liis ihoughtti, could 
he httve erased from his incmorj the foud parculal 
ntTuction UvislKriOiiKiii him during his helpless jeavs 
of iiirancy, could he have turned a fiialy heart to a 
luother's tears aa she wept over what Bccmud to her 
the h)ss of her darling eon for ever, then he would 
have been saved much sorrow and 8adnc«H. Bnt 
would such a oiio have been a d<ftirable member of a 
Christian Chuixsh ? The following passage fidii Mr. 
ihiy's Journal of a I'reaching 'lour, luuicrlakeii iu 
the beginning of 1^49, rather more than ilve jcars 
after hip baptism, will help the reader to couceive how 
hard the trial ivae to ont.- of his sensitive nature. 
Though he doee not distinetly say so, this apparently 
wa« thfi firsE occasion of his revisiting the place of 
hia birth ufti'r cutting himself aitrift from the religion 
of his boyhood. " The euu had declined from his 
meridian hoighti" so the entry in his Journal nins,* 
" when I »aw the tall trees of my nativity looming 
Uirough the dietiuicc. The scene of my cliildhood ; 
Uic fields Lhickly coveted with grain, fiugar-cario, aiid 
cotton ; tlie raised and high embankments of my 
natire tanks {ponda), covered with mango- and palm- 
ti-ees and the stately atecatAa {Fmi* rdiifiosa), Ink-r- 
twined as these were with my hoyieh apAomlions, 
produced ott me feoUng« not to be described. When 
1 stood buforc the door of luy own homo, lo me as 
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(uLkr mkataemt aoM Imd. amlmi of 
t r u e tui witfa fj'jiaaffi, I ««• wcknoel «itti cries 
laua Tlte rej'ift of mj oaaiag had gooe 
bcCbra I nacbtd the Tilli^ uid the -wlnfe Bogbt 
bend tuul ooBM tint d ^«vt me Oa vtvij side 
aothipg WM Men or beard bat luBcnlakiuuak 
la$, mad woe. »*Vfta<m Itlu tlMM — ■caoM cr«At«d 
UBUMt liula ui : bj lo^tignvn oo Mxroanl (if 

Uu-ir eMitweCirtit ■Auit lb« tnoer mtore of Iliiit! 
uMutittn—oeem to cvvry nalira cqpvort, ood oidftti-' 
Uttc, «f(«r nil, lia ctiUtf prirstion. uul the ttiflwun} df 
witieli i '. '- ■ ' ■■ ' rlie ]nm of the weall 

(J Oni .'MMTurcd EMuisiIo 

Oslifomb." At Uii* (x-iut he abmjiti/ tiKolcs oH' hii 
'*.'<U];{h*llia Htibjnct wnro tno fMUiifuI for 
■ » into an iilUigetlier tlifTerent topic 
111 Lho .luurimlii uf oUicr prrachinf; toant be 
i1«iH:ril>'t(l Hiiiiiljir jntlKtic Bcenee in the life of a' 
fftUow-wmvdrt. TIte flt»H!ri{>ti4ti, if KOmttwhiit longlliy, 
will help tliotie liroaghl up in a Chriatiaa oouituy, or 
iu tt Chrifltiiiii fmtiily, t<> oiiijtrcliond betlvr tlie sacri- 
(iiM^M cHivurlA froiii Hinduism l);iii to iiuikc, ami tl>c 
Horur<) l««tB tlieir faith wait (nit to, Tlio fuUowiug 
is UilfKii iiliiiuul verlftlim from iff. J'aj'a lUaiirs of 
*Lwi) laiMion Utum uutdc by hliiii-ulf in i-oiiiiiuny with 

n bn^tlntr-coiivort, whom h« dflsij^tes m L j^ 

"Al"iiil, nii'ldaywc mine to I, — r-'n native place Hi« 
iDirUinr iithl frioiidtt Lr(-tit'-*d iii^ vurv kindlr. Il would 
Iw iiiiiinHi>iltl« fur Kiintpcans U» form itn ndt-qnaU! idea 
iif lilihj MiipritioifiM which a ri'hi)oclal>le native umkcK 
wlwii liiiilmioing Uio Climbiiin rtlijjion, Wc «p(;»k 
iiob of iHMmniary BacrificeB, hnl wc i6\>eak of the retid- 
inn of lho flooiul, |n1-<'riiQl, (llinl, niid frntiHrnal ti«t, 
whiidi in bbo immo'li.-il(i efli'vl of ihc oonvc-i-sioti i>f a 
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111 yiitilh. Tliir* is remlcnjd iiic-vitiii>Io fmm Mia 
iiiHtitiitioii of caste, wliich lias takeu fulMt hold u^h)!) 
ibe roindB of the IIindu& And the seijaruttoti of a 
ittttive C'Iirih<tiaii frum his family 'us moiv Mi iii tluH 
coiiutrj' Uian it would )>e in any utticr fur aiiMlhor 
nufiOR, ttantety, that iu this country, fathers, mothers, 

80118 and lliuir wivL^tf, ull Uv» ti>Ji;>'Lhcr. •!> 's molJioc 

wept bitt«rly wliua 8h« savt him. Nor wits ehe aloDC 
in this, for several other women anon canght the 

iufoction ; nor cutJd L remain without vriwjiing, 

Ttie scone was alToctitig beyond d(!»cn|>tion. I, '« 

mother cooked for him and hin friends, aud Rhe her- 
Hclf j)hice(l fooil hefiire them, as if they hjut not 
becoutu C'hriflttiiiis. Thu news of our arrival having 
soon spread thmugh the village, all mrls ot men, 

woiofln, and children came to see L ." Next year 

they toother revisited L 's nntive village, and ilr. 

Baj" oguiu thiiB dcKtribcs their reception : " L was 

reoetvaj by his mother nnd hrulhcr with the gT«ateel 
kindness, and mixc<l feelings of joy and sorrow, — -joy 
in seeing her son before her, sorrow that lie luu) 
embraced tlio ChriMtiau rclif^Jon. Many were iho men 
and women and children that oame to seo hiiii, and 
wept wUh great lamentation over him. He conversed 
on Christianity with his (irst teacher, who hud taiiKhl* 

him the Bengali alphahots After L had retired for 

the night and composed himself to aleop in tlie same 
room with his brother, a scene, which can" ncvt-r bo , 
elTttcod from tti« tublct of his memory, occurred. It 

wea past midnight I. 'a mother had hiid herself 

on her bed. but had enjoyed no reiJose. Her mind 
bad bwii brooding over the lender rueoUections of his 
youthful days, and her trnnblod spirit had found no 
rest ; she 1^ wepl^ And now at one o'clock in Hie 
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momin^;, iiol. bciug »l>lc Id coiiCoio liorsolf, shu opuiis the 
door nml coims! tii I.— — *a f^tl. kisses liiiu wilh vc^UiUc 
rondnoaa, bedews bis fiic« with her toare, and sobs and 

wacpa oloiid. L . who bad bitberto been a«Iec[i, 

lieouiQCS Hiidtluuly iiwukeucd. No words cotdd convey 
a aufHcieut idea of Che emotions with which hieAiind 
was filled. Hig mother agaiu and again, iu a tit of 
ocfttasjr, clasiicd him in bcr nrniH and kissed him. 
This vntt too much for huiiuin nnturo to bear, and 

I. . giving way to tears, cried o\Ji to God, ' Ob. wij- 

Futbor, Imto mercy upon ray jKwr mother ; convert 
her soul. And Uieu, by Tliy gmco, siiol] wc dwell 
together in the manxionR of eternal glory.' " l^itbetlo 
Bccaeti such as tijeso profoundly excitod Mr. Bay's 
sympathy, for he foo hftd cxpctrionced like trials, 
which *tlic very intoiisity of his emotion prevented 
him altemptiuj; to describe. Nor need there beany 
hesitation in believing that his knowledge of the 
pain, which his avowal of C'briBtianity would inflict 
on fyhoHO whom he held dearest li<:^pt him back, m it 
hafl kept back many another young I[indu, from dia- 
cariling HiiidiiiBm, Ion™ uftor he had ceased to bnlieve 
in it BS a rehgion ; it accounts tor bis continuing to 
nominally profettg Hinduism for some cou^demble 
Yime after bis rpason hud told him tJiat the whole 
gystoiu was fHlse, Tiio romembranoo of this dilatori- 
ness and the cause of it often appeared when be was 
addressing his unconverted countrymen. In hiB 
looturo on the " IleBuneclioii ©I Christ," which be 
delivered, in the Free Church Institution forty years 
after bis haptiNni, to a mixed audicuoe of Christians 
and Hindus, his words to the latter were: " Some of 
you, I know, are convinced of the divine origin of 
Obristianity, but have hitherto been prevented to 
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mnlce a piiblii; prorossion of it from youi- AtUclimciit 
to your {nirotitB and friends. You must Inve (Jlirisl 
more thiui your fublior, yoiir mother, yoiir itrothers, * 
and gietors," 

Altlioitgh Mb reluctance to hurt tl>e f«elings ot 
thos^ whom he was bound by tk-s of nature to respect, 
detuned Mr. Day for n ficasou frofii lenviiig uU hi« 
old assocuiUons behifid hiiu, it wna not hin noh, or 
even his chief, reason for dolayiug to openly declare 
himself a fuUorfjr of Christ. Th« religious move- 
ment known as the Ilivthma Snmnj, with its eclectic 
teaching, had caught and retaiucd him for a while in 
ito toils. In one of hix lectures dealing with that 
8cot, be recalled this in those terras: •'Brahmaisin," 
he told his audience, "does nftt point the way of 
rccoueiliution with God. It hnngs out uo Kglit on 
j'our path to heaven. Why then trust it any longer f 
I myself was once a Brahma, though not in uame, yet 
in reality. I diabelioved in book-revelation, and, like 
you, believed tliat repeut«ncc was » sufficient expia- 
tion for aio. I conscientiously believed in those 
l^rahniaistic doctrines, and endeavoured to act in the 
light I then enjoyed. I became sorry for my eins, 
uud prayed to God to forgive them. But I cnjuy*^ 
no peace of mind. I could not be aure that He would 
pardon my sins, I had not His word of promifle. 
This led me to think what ooiisoiatiou I should have 
it I could imve (Jod's word of promiee, Tliie led me 
again to inquire more fully than I bad done before 
into the proofs of a positive revelation. I also 
cndeavouretl to reform my conduct, to amend my 
life. I tried to bauish from my mind all evil 
Iboughtp, .ill sinful desires. Tlic more I tried, the . 
more signally I failed. I begsn to see my moral 
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dcifornulj moru than before I bugiu to feci timt I 
vita a great siiinor, a vile tratutgree^or of (iod'n ]aw, 

" My good works, snch as they were, seotDiMl Uko fiUby 
rags. Formerly I comfortod iny*eU with the Ujoutjlit 
that 1 was better than many of my neighhoiin), find 
thus laid the flattering unction to my soul. BiiL^oiir 
I appearod befoijj myeelf in all my imkvd fl«formity. 
I abhorred luysiilf; I was in cR<«i)air. Then it was 
that the Lord took mercy upon me. He opened my 
uyeii, and Bhowed nic Christ in all {tie lustre of Hie 
nudtntorial g^Ior^'." Wticn groping his way towanls 
Cbrifitianity, he had dallied a nhile with llrahmainn, 
and vainly expected thnt it coutd furnieh hiin with 
the means of utatiafyin^ his epirituul cmvinge. It 
proved but a hall-w»^ house iu which he witld take 
up no permanent abode, if hla soul was to hnd peace 
and comfort- 

Brahmaism, as a distinct advance townrds a religion 
purer than tlie groseer forms prevailing around him, 
had much in it to commend it to the earnest young 
inquirer; but a« it left out the cardinnl doctrine of 
ChrtstifLnity, itnd had uuthing to put in its place, it 
failed to aupply a firm fuuzidutiou for his faith. The 
•foregoing extract makes his grounds for rejee|ing it 
^^iifTicieutly plain. The following passage will place 
them iu a clearer light. It is taken from his lecture 
on "The Brahma Theoi^ of Atonement,"* where 
he says : " lirahmaiam represents Goil «» a being 
riicapiable of being displeased with n sinner, let him 
violate all Uis commandments. This is the dogma of 
the Bruhmas, and it is a dogma which is the corner- 
stone of the edifice uf the Bmhnia utoneineut. As a 

. Christian, 1 Ijelieve — and I mjoice in believing — that 
Qod is infinitely merciful, and that He is lovo itself. 
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when KrahmiUt and othent speak of GoA ai< lore, 
they Iwrrow lltu ide;i from tlio Cliristiau ScripturoB — 
for Ihore is nothing in creatiuD, or in Ui« (tepttm of 
intnitioii fithirr, wdich could ffowtraU; the iKitimi th.it 
*God ia nhf\a\at^. love; on the contrary, the t«&ttiiionie» 
of aatorc Had ronscienoe go Che other way, and i^ow 
that God ia a imnsuming Brc. I cii^ that 1 R-jciice in 
holieving that (iod la itifinitely merciful, that He ia 
love; but I uleo bolicve that every Binoer i» the 
object of diviii<t,(li8plcn8utt!, that God is angry with 
the wicked every day, and that the wicked shall be 
turned into hell with the nations that forget Qod. 
BmhiiDiifiui igtion^^ the retributive juvtioc of God, 
whieh it* ilie opposition of ttiu divine nature to win 
which leads to the amiexatiAi ot penalty to the 
breach of His law, The dotenninntion of*Ood to 
punish sin is not rduntarif, far less orbitrarf, but 
neeaaaty" Such, in brief, is the story of Mr. Bay's 
conversion to Chriatianity. 

Hero it will not be aniiss to say a word as to bow 
it came about that Mr. Say, after being admitted 
into the Establislted Church of Koottaiid on hiei em- 
bracing Cbrivtianity, spent the wbolc of his life, while 
actively engaged as a missionaTy and mtuiAtcr, in thi? 
service of the Free ('liureh of Scotland. In May 
1843 tbo Church of Scotland was rent in twain. 
In coiuHsquoncc of that diviuon the tnisMonaries in 
the General Assembly's Institution, in a body, left 
ttnt Chureh and joined the newly-organia'd Freb 
Church. Wbvn thoy opened the Free Church Insti- 
tution in the following year tbey drew along with 
tbeui tho teaching Btaff and pupils of the General 
Assembly's Institution, among whom vere iti<dud«d 
Lai liebari Day. Ilieoceforth be continued and oou- 
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filetfyl Ilia stadies at Lbe Fi«e Chinvh Institntion. Id 
jiotnt of i-Aci, the doors of the Genonil Aswmbly's 
'lii8tilNti"ii wure itt thitt lituc cl»8cd for nrarly two 
yeara, until the (Jhiiroh of Scothind oniilrl arrAogn for 
llmtr boiog rouiKinctl. l^o clianjjo wag to him but 
littlp niurti thaii n cIuiDgc of itnme,for it in nn ro6(>eci 
altered his reUtions with his teachers, nor, as far AS 
we know, would the oouree of Ks life have differed 
in Any impurlunt parlioiilnr fruiu whftt it wuti, had no 
Disniiktion taken place. Aooording{\- we need not 
refer to it a.i length here, and wo shall quote only 
on« abort pussage on this subject from liis RftoUeeU&ns 
ofl>r.Duff:~ 

" Two or three dtiys before my buptinio," he toUfl 
lie, " ]>ufT called me into his room, nud siiid that he 
thoHght*it proper to tell nie that lie was expecting 
to hear by an early mnil that & &])Iit had already 
taken place in the Church of Scotland. He then 
stated brielly the principles which wure at issue 
between the Ohurch and the fiitate ; aiid told me 
that I was at liberty to join the EstabliBhed Church 
or the outgoiu<j; miuiatorM, just iis 1 rliought proi>cr, 
though he and his colleiiyuea had ihade up tlieir 
«iiiiilB to cast ia their lot with the Evangelical party, 
who tuuat have already luft the KHtablighnicnt. I 
replied, in aubatance, tliat I had not studied the 
question, and waa no judge of its merittt, though I 
hoped ttftcrwiirds to study it. In tlio uicnntiiue my 
|t,ith of duty was plain, uaniely, to stick to those 
who had ehowD ma the way of salvation, and who 
were Ihue my spiritual fathers." On « later page, 
while on the 8»me topic, ho adds ; " T)ii>ugh born iii 
, Bengal, of heathen pareats, we, the converts, felt for 
tb« Churcl) of Scotlsud as if it had be«n the Church 
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of our fathers ; and so it was, in truth, for it was the 
Church of our spiritual fathers.". It would thus 
appear that personal sympathies and associations 
formed the tie which bound him, in the first instance, 
to the Pree Church, Presbyterianism commended 
itsslf to his judgment as a "sweet compound o^ the 
best parts of Prelacy and Independency," but that he 
ever attached much^eight to the minuter distinctions 
separating the Presbyterian Ohurehes is, to say the 
least, doubtful.*. At a later stage we shall possibly 
have to add a few further remarks on this subject. 
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his public prnffweion of ChriHtianity, Mr. Duy 
ooatiiiuut for two yearn loiigcr to aUcikI, us a aludcnl, 
the bigliest college class of the Free Clmroh [nstitu- 
lion. In 1$4:6 t>e and two other converts were 
api)umt«d catticbiets. It wuh on Due occoHion Umt ha 
wrote lo^ tricnd giving "ft 8tHti>iiii>!it of his rcftwm 
for aapiniig after the ofUce of ttie L'tuisliau ministij." 
" To some it uiigbt imwui strange," he suitl, " but it i» 
nevertheless a fact thiit the office of the iniuistrj 
had atlmctioiui for me before n<Iiuie8ion into the I'isihle 
Oliuroh of Cliriitt by the rite of baptism. As far 
as I can remember back, the lirat time tliat t felt a 
(IcHire of bt-ooiuin^ a ChristinD and Bcrv'ing Christ in 
Itie ministry of Hin gospel, was on the occasion oj my 
late exoellent friends, Iklahendra 1^1 Dosak and Ksilas 
Chandra Mukerjca, forwnrdiiig tlieiusclves to be cate- 
cbists, when Dr. Duff delivered, in the lecture-room of 
the (Ifineral Aasembly's Institution, a most impreiwive 
address on the nature and the rtspoiiBibility of the 
oDlco of the Christian miuistry. The causes which 
then excited this denire in me it is impoBHiblo at this 
diittanee of time to say; whetlior it was the external 
,«4;randeur and subliuiily with which the oflic« was in- 
vested in my mind, or the expresa realisatnon of some 
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fa\'ourito wiahcK wliicli I might luivc luid sL Ui^ time, 
1 cannot t«ll. 

" KowGver this might liave been, tie [lerusal of the 
ekcttiii uf the lifu of ttmt beavCDly-miudcHl mau, Oarid 
ttraiitcni, wiiicti 1 tuatl shortly afterwards, streuglhcued 
thiii dedii-e." 

During the next few jears Uic three cntvcbtfita pro- 
sutiutod togi:thcr thtir BEudice for tii« winietrj' under 
the eupcnrision of tlic niisaiomiry prnfesnars. These 
studiee embruoetl Qreok, Hebrew, Cliarcb nietory, and 
Systematic 'Dioolojjy. lu 1851 nil tlireo were ItccDsed 
to prcacl) by tJio Free Church I'resbyttiy of CalciittA, 
and four yenrs Liter they were ordained ta the o&ico 
of the holy ministry by the same body. On being 
Itcensud to iirvAoh, Mr. Day •was sent to the Fruc 
Ciiurcb Miiuiion at C'ulna, but was transfcixed to 
Calcutta Bouio tioic before hi« ordination in 1858. 

Wiiile carrying on his theological studiee. Mr. Day, 
in company with other cutccliiats, made wliut be called 
preaching tuiu^ during the winter tteaeoii lliroiigh the 
villages ami hamlets of WrsUirn ISetigai, distributing 
tracts and copies of the New Tcbtsmcnt to such aa 
oould read aod were willing to rocoive them. Of 
these tours lie kept Jouniais, whidi aiv larp^^ly minW 
up 1^ Qonversations and diacuHsians with Hindus, 
occatnanally also wiUi Mohammedans, on the subject 
uf religion, liis ■Journals are of iittercTit mainly in 
80 far as they tin-ow light on the religious opinions 
of the more educated of the rural population and tRe 
obstacles Christian iniSsIouitriM had to encounter Bfty 
yaarH ago, thmigh titey iocideti tally give bouio idea of 
the state of education, as part of tbe object of tlieJr 
tonn wiis to fiud out where mission achoola eould , 
be planted to be<tr titc most fniitv To llliuilnite the 
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contests of these jouniiils, wc ticiuot n few of llio 
conversations aa noted down in their pages. When 
^tiling up the Hoo^;hly he took the opportunity uf 
putting a few qiic^tioiLS to oue of tiU boatuiuu n-lioec 
answers wore somewhat eviudve. " Towards evening 
I h»(i soniu talk with our Mohammedan boatman, who, 
whoir askod whuthur he repented his daily praycra, 
replied that prayers and corciiiffiiics without a good 
huart profit nnthiiig. Being asked whether he believed 
iu the existcuec of hc-U and hcuveii, hcHnHwerod, ' Hell 
and heaven exist upon earth : the lieh niid the wcwlthy 
enjoy heaven here bulow, wliile the poor and tlio needy 
like yourself suffer ht-U cvcu on euiih,'" 

On entering a village, Mr. Day and his companions 
uaiuilly made tlmir w»y to the liouse of some one of 
thii more it-spceUible rerudents, wheio, as a rule, tliey 
were courteously received. The following is an in- 
stance iu point: — ^" Accordiiij^ly wc cauie to the house 
to which we had been directed. We tliere saw the 
head of the liousehoH deeply absorbed in devotion, 
with eoppttr vcsboIb hiifom Iiini. At the dietan&e of 
two or tlireo yards from him, a mat was sprriad for H8 
to sit on. On our account, as we afterwards perceived, 
ite slopped In the middle of Ins devotions and ini|utrvd 
the object of our visit. Ho spoke kintily to ua^or a 
few minutes, answered all the questions wo put to 
him conuaming the place, the uondition of tlie people, 
the .state of cduouliou, etc. ; and then asking a pandit 
*ho was sitting by to talk with us, ha proceeded with 
his dcvoliouH, We had a Iohu lalk of Bome iioima 
with the [laudil on the Vethis and the I'tiranas. He 
defended the doctrine of Pantheism and the system 
of idolatry. Following out his pantheistic notions, 
he esid thai if a man loved money much he luigbt 
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worship it, fur tuouoy vms jku'L of God." Occasiiftnlly, 
wheu known to be in a village, tbey-wouM be invited 
U> mxDo liyuHC for ibe piir|ioBo of being questioneJ " 
ubout CliriMLisuity. Hie questions did not aIwavs 
imply li iii)i;h respect for that religion or its profeeaoni, 
as may bo seen from the following entry : — " lu ^t!io 
morning wu wuru couducUid U> n lufinicd puiidil, wbo 
was so anxious to se#and Rj>eak to ur tliat, before our 
going to him, lie bad sprtad u coaree country-blanket 
for us. He i^ei^ivoil utt very politely, and hnd us 
seated on the blnnlcet cloi<e by biui. He t^aid he had 
wanted very much to ask us a question, if it did not 
olTond OS. It waH Ihiy: Uv couKidured tlic biinian 
mind to be intliicnced by motives in all its actions. 
He thnught thiit mjtny pi;opIu Had bL-eouio ClirisUiini) 
from difierwil motives : some to obtain richefl* olbers 
to get good food and clothing ; and others still to be 
dee from the great buriJen, aa they supposed, of sup- 
porting their fntliers iind mothers in their old age. 
Kow be wanted to know which of ttivse motivce had 
actuated as to forsyiku Ibe old religion of our fore- 
fathers and to become Christiana. We said that none 
of these mo tivee had actuated us to become Chrietians, 
but tktt u tboKinj^h, firm, and enlighteued oonvietion oi^ 
the human origin and falHity of the Hindu religion, and 
of the divino origin and tnith of the Christian rohpion, 
WUB the only ittiBim of our forsaking the fonniir and 
embracing tJie Litter." Tlie mode in w hieh the <]uestion 
was put was certainly oti'ensi^e, but Mr. Day evidentlj 
did not (consider that any insidt wue intended. To 
rt^uhiU* one's conduct in religtoue luatteiv;, not by 
one's own behef, but by the belief of others for thu 
sake of the loavos and fisbes to be gnincd thereby, 
was not a Ihtug uukuowu to him, an the candid 
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aron^I of a Hindu priest, narmtol nii another pngo 
of his Jouruat, shows. This prioBt had baen at^aing 
* with Mv. Duv ui{iiiiL»t the incurnution ot God in th« 
persou of .Jeous Olirist. " Wlu'ii (iui»itintifiid wlwUwr 
be believed in the nine incarnations of Vislinii, ona 
of J'ho priiicipul f^vh of thu Rinduii, he ropliud in the 
nogatire. Wo then, appuulirif^ to hii^ oouscicnce luid 
the consciences of those sitting 'around, whoae priest 
bo wae, askod how with this helief be oousietently 
worshipped every day (he Hindu ^8, He esid in 
reply that aa a tailor or rt harbor subaiste by sewing 
clotlies or Hhaving, ho he procured his livelihood by 
woreliippitig the Hindu gods in Iho housos of rich 
jieople, although he did not Ixjlicve in Uiftm. Vi'lma 
told thai his professhu was very inconsistent with 
hiii Tiekftt. aud was more dlshonounthle llian tiiut of a 
ptckpticket, be loainUiiuud tluit it v<ti» nt/cemsary for 
htm for bis personal sulMustonco to Iwltuvc worse than 
» ptck]>ocket, for he did not like to be employed in 
any boHiaoss tliat required labour." Lot it not be 
supposod, however, that Mr. D^y looked upon Hindu 
priests generally as resembling this " weak, inconsistent 
being," as bo termed him. 

■ Occasionally the rec«ptiou given to tl»e catodlista 
w«i by no means friendly. Tho passage in whicli 
Mr. I^y narrates the nide treatment they were Hub- 
jected to in a liUage that lay in their way from 
Burdwsu to (Julna, is worth roi>f!ating for the eake 
St the pleasant picture it presents of tlie kindly old 
Uitidu fi!cn(lcnian, wln«c vCQcnition for Uio eucred 
righiA of boRpitality lifted him above all ditlereoce 
cif creed. 

" Towards sunset we ent^T«d the village, when aome 
persons, ruspeclaWo in their appeanmcc, who were 
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sitting ill It public pUce, iitquirod who nc wviu 
We loW them we were Christians and wanted to 
put up at the place fnr the niglit, on which one of 
thoiti rose up an furiouBly as a lifter for hie prey, and 
ID a lotid c^ntempluoiu lone, bawled out: 'Away, 
away, ye ChristiniiH I Qa sway from this village. 
Ko Chmtian shall bo allowed to pol^uto il by living 
ID it. Cursed be Cftristinnity, cuiscd be tlioec who 
beach it, cun^d be thoBe who learn it, and curBi;d be 
those that bci»fiu« ChriKtiuus ! Away, away, no place 
for Christians in this vilh^;c 1 ' Wo were not at all 
unprepared for this oulburdt of paiiiiitm againflt its. 
In fiiel. this is what we expected in every village. 
Without sjicaking to tlicin one word, wc came near 
the end of the village. As we wstlked, we reineniliered 
tJic Bimibir trratinunt our bk-sscd Lord once received 
in a village in the evening. Tlic thought occurred 
to us, 'Is the servant grcutor lliau his moeler, the 
slave than his lord.* Wo had well-nigh left the 
village, when a kind-hearted young man, known to 
some of im, fruiu a distance called one of ue by name 
and aaked iia to stop, which we did. He came up to 
us and told us not to miiid the rough way in which 
we ha^ boon treated by eonic rude fcllowB, lui be ' 
described them, and took us to a bungalow in the 
iDoet se(]uestered part of the village. The interior 
of the bungalow was loo filthy to be occupied, so wo 
stopped otU«idu and made the best of it The young 
tuan caused some food to be brought us. We lighted 
our eartti^n lamp, spread out our blankot. itiid Hut 
musing on the events of the day. On the kind- 
hearted young man leaving us for a time, wo were 
surrounded by a coniinany of yoimg men, with whom 
we ooDvet«cd on religion. One of thum, with a 
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Uirge club in bitt band, spake very nHlely. JSIeaD* 
nbiltt tliu youtig insD ttuit hod spoken kinilty to tis 
hwl gone Iioine and prevailed nn his father to keep 
us for the night in his hoiiee, [or the plaw iu which 
we were »iltiii(; was aiiytbin)^ but oomfortnblc. By 
hift direotionfl we were taken t<> bis bouse, where wu 
were respectful^ welcomed. The old fntlier canie 
forwanl nnd said it did not inncR concern bini whether 
we were ChriRtians or ilindun, only be felt it to be bis 
duly to be hoapitablci to all sorts of^^lmngen), ' It is 
part of our family religion,' swd he, ' to be hospitable 
to strangers. Sit down, take your ease, sup on wlwit 
wo arc nble to give you, und sloop iu you upper room.' 
We expressed our thankfulness to liim. We then 
were made to sup 9a chapati, curry, milk, and some 
native* cakes. Wc wcto then ehowii into an upper 
room nicely spread with carpet, when, after reading 
the Scriptures and worahippiog our Heavenly Father, 
we addressed o\irBelve8 to sleep." 

But even when ooiu'tcously received, there was 
always some restraint to free intercourse, imposed by 
the rigid rules of caste upon Hindu huHpilality bo 
Chriatiaus. Smoking the hooka, for instance, was an 

• in^-ariable acoompaninient to diseuesions on religion ; 
but the strict Ilujdu was not pemiitted to t-ujuy this 
luxury in his ordinary way if Chrialians were present, 
as we gather from the following note, A Hindti 
gentleman had kindly entertained them to supper, 

* and after this tncal nearly a score of men assembled 
and seated themseh-es in tlie room. " We there ex- 
plained in brief terms," he states in his Journal, " the 
Sara and subntaiioe of ChriBtianity, and expounded 
fully the cardinal doctrine of justification by faith. 
We sat on the same mat with them. It is reckoned 
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an ahoinimitioii to smoke with the hooka tlllea inth 
wuter while sitting on the samo mat with Moham- 
mcdaiit<, Chmtiuns, or low-cast© Hiuilus. Accoi-dingly " 
the llahu and nil hi» people in the room smoked in 
hookas emptied of water. They ever iind aiiou 
olVcrod U8 Honie of their tobncco, whieli we ftcoejjted 
and amoked in our own hooka fil|pd with water." 
Oa another occasioif Mr, Duy note* tliat " cortuiu 
Brahmins weru very much amused at the novel 
spectacle of Ohfjstiane eating rioe in a Brahmin's 
house"; and then be adde: "We mention thcee 
apparenlly trilling facta becausn they demonstrate 
the tottering state of DrabmiiuHm and tlio whole 
Bystcm of Hinduism ; for even to tou;;h a Christian 
wonld by an orthodox Flindii be Reckoned an abomina- 
tion." Education and toluration were going Iiaud in 
bond. Hero is the lust scene be dcscribea in hie 
Jovimals of his early pieucliing tours. 

" At S 1 had a conference of an hour's length 

with some Brahmins and physiciane. The principal 
topics of the conversation \sere the eharnctor o( the 
Hindu gods, especially Krishna, whose followers Ihey 
were, the Vedantic AtonotheiBia. or rathci rauthcisin, 
and the character of Christ. To their credit, be it* 
told, tfie discussion was carried on with the utmost 
calmness. But their placidity was distiu-bed by the 
entrauco of a rude, blustering vain youth, who first 
taunted the learued company with polluting tbcm- 
Bolvna in speaking to an apostate from Hinduism as T 
was, and then poured upon me a volley of the most 
insulting and abusive epithets, and advanced towards 
me with a stiuk to strike mc. I sat perfectly un- 
movcfl. But it was too much for the Brahminn to 
bear ; they took bim by the neck and faicibly ejected 
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liini, and declarer! that m long as tlw Cbriatiau was 
tbeir house, not ovoa the slightest ineult wonld be 

' sulferod to bo paid him." 

Among the names Ur. Day noted down in hia 
" JournaLa " appesra that of an old man, Govioda 
Saoiatitii, whom Ite describes as an interesting person 
who had no f%th in the Hindu fihaKtra^ but had 
imbibed many ClinBtian Bt-ntiments. and was oou- 
Boqucntly loolccd askance ttpon by liis Bmhmin nc^* 
hours. He was over si3:ty years of ^ge, and so lame 
that be could with diiliculty walk witli u uticliu He 
was well acquainted with L. , Mr. Day's com- 
panion on his tour, and came to vitfit the catecliists 
on Iboir arrival in his village, which lay some miles 
from tiurdwan. Thty had long conversations, and 
bad good reason to suppose that he would soon profess 
Chrislianity. Bui on returning to the viliagn a year 
after, " we were grieved," he states, " to see that instead 
of making progress in the knowledge of divine truth, 
be bad evidently gone backwards. He hod read little 
or nothing of the New Testament since our last risit, 
which circumstance he attributed to the providential 
visitation of sickness. We admonished him, and after 

"urging him to pray to God through Jesus, we took 
leave of him." Tliongh this old man bears Utile, or 
at moat but a shadow of resemblance to the Oovinda 
Samanta in the Tale of Bayal I'easant Life composed 
twenty years after, it does not neem improbable that 
Mr. Day hod him in mind when he selected the title 
for that novel At unyrate. this old man strongly 
attracted his srmpi»thy, for concerning no other 
Hindu did he jot down so much as he did of him. 

In 1849, when Dr. Duff was arranging to return 
to Scotland for a season. Mr. Day nddnssaod a letter to 
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him, expressing a wish to accompany him. Fart of his 
letter LhuH etuios liiu rvseons fur iiutkiug tlio propoeol: — 

" DxAE SlK, — You are about to leave India for a 
Boaaon, and depart tu your fatherland ; it elrikcB me 
tliat you cotdd, if yuu ehosc, tukc mc along with 3(011. 
1 know not in what manner thin ccgxld be done ; I 
havo DO experience iiT this matter, so I could not tell 
bow Co go about it. But I have au imprcseiou that 
it is pos6d/[e aa^ practicable with you, especially 
whoa I remember that Di. Wilson of Bomlay took 
Phaugihtuii with him. 

" As to the desirableness of this step as i^gards 
myself there can be but one opinion. It is not the 
gratification of au idle ctiriosity'to see new men and 
things. The completion of my theological studies 
in the Xcw Colloge (Kilinburgh) i&, I may eay, tliO 
sole motive in making this proposal Tlie sublime 
upectuclc of what a nuble Christian nation in doing for 
the promotion of the l-ord'a glory, cannot abo fail at 
the same time to prepare me for the same work in 
my baplcKH futhurlauil. But perhaps it will be asked, 
' Is it proper to leave the Lord's work here and go to 
a foreign land ? ' To this I have no hesitation in* 
answering that I have nut yet entered into my work, 
i am only preparing to enter upon it ; and J hope, 
through Qod's blessing, to ester on it wiUi the 
intensest enthusiaem of my heart. So that by goin^ 
to Scotland for a season I shall be only preparing in a 
nobler, grander, and better manner. As far as I am 
concerned. I am rctody tu bear with all manner of 
privations in order to the accomplishment of this 
objeot — Yours, very afiectionately, 

"Lal Bkhaw Day." 
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Qr. DuiT (li<] not, howcv«r, tsvo ii\» way to acccdo to 
, hia propoeal, and he therefore continued his work ia 
the mission along with hia two fuUow-catechists till 
III) thrt-c wvru unlnincd t-jgethcr, Suuii iifti-^r that 
event there emerged a question ^vhich gave rbie to 
Boiae conflict of opinion between the European and 
the roccntly urditiued native miHsionarica. The point 
ia dispute waa reserved for Dr. Du)T to settle ou his 
return to India in 186G. 

To ralce up old coiitrorerBios is a8«iiidc-»ir(ib]u as it 
IB ueually unprofitable, and this dispute i^i referred to 
only in «o fur as a concise BUimnary of Mr. Bay's 
account of it servee to illustrate his flnuuess of clutr- 
acter. The newly ordained native missionaries had 
lixpecto^, in acconlanco willi llie principle of rroBhy- 
teriiui parity, to be placed, after their urdinatiun, ou a 
footing of equality mth the European missioimrica, 
at lenat in ao far as their eccleniastieal status in the 
mission was concerned. Now the maua^ttrnGnt of the 
misBion was at that time under the control of Iho 
Mission Council, which directed not only the aflairs 
of the Institution in Calcutta, but also those of the 
branch stu.tioii». Thiis Miusiou Council woe couiiioacd 
*of all the missionaries, but none of the three .newly 
ordained native miasionaries wciv made uiembere. 
Dr. Mackay, who \vits tomporarily at the head of the 
Mission, syRipathised with their views, but would take 
po step ia tiie matter till Dr. Duffs return. Dr. 
Dufl' [jrovisd to be strongly opposed to their being 
admitted members. The three then drew up a 
memorial to be transmitted to the Foreign Minion 
Cominillec in Kdiubnrgh, a prococdtug which eo for 
provoked Dr. Dulfs indignation that he sUgmatised 
Mr. Day as the " Bingleader of tlie Cabal." The two 
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M "bec'iiuiiJi,' friglitciiert, yielded to Dr. Duff, Ijut 
Day, being of stenier stufl', maufiilly 8tuck U> 
his jwsition, au<l tkrcntcued to leave the miBsion. ' 
EvuDltuiIIy ft uoniiiroTiiiBO was reached, aud Mr. Day 
ugreed to fttayou ior a year. It w^n arranged tlutt li« 
Bliould take charge uf the Culoa Missiou, where, he 
woa to have & free Imud. Dr. Dull', ||f-uc to hie woni, 
supported hull in evefy plan he propotied witl) re^rd 
to tbo Culna Miseion, Gendiog bint whatever money 
ho wanted for ini(iri'Vcmont8. 

Mr. Day'fl early ntnigglea had taught him how to 
meaeure liis own ^bength, and at the same timo had 
duvelupc-d his eelf-n-Iiauue. At t)ie time of hi^ cou- 
veraion, aa we have seen, he refiiaed, even when he 
had practically discarded his %ar)y religion, to be 
hurried into a puMic profession uf Olirititianity until 
be had weighed the matter carefully iu his miuil aud 
become fully convinced of the truth of ite doctrines. 
So in thb question of niiasionary atatu« ho declinod to 
be oouviiiecd ajjaiust hiM owti I'oiivictioiis. With his 
great respect, not to say veneration, for his spiritual 
fathers, the necessity of calling in question thfir 
decision and refusing to how to it, nuist hiive been 
one o^ the most unpleasant episodes in his life : bulf 
he was fighting, as he conceived, not for himself, but 
for tht; position of the niitivo luiesionnvy, and to have 
weakly yielded would have been a betrayal of trust. 
It is pleaBiHg to think that hiB independence and his 
eouscicntioiis uiJht;reni!C to what he conaidcved righf, 
instead of lowering, appears to have raised him higher 
in Dr. DurPs cateem, A few years after, on Mr. Day's 
landing with his young bride at Calcutta, the l>octor 
entertained them as his guests at his house for several 
days, a favour that bo never extoutted to my other 
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uativ^miisioiuu-y. Mr. Bay, on Gudin;; liia position 
at Culna made comfortable and Uioroiiglily independent, 
' oontinned to superintend tlie mission work at that 
statJon for four yesrs, ioiltc^ of one as liad bcttu BiBtl 
sgreod upon. Ho vma then trdnsferred, upon Dr. 
Kwart'a death, to the pastorsite of the Xative I'resbjr- 
terian Free Church iu CornwalliH Squai'e. Calcutta, — 
A position cutir«ly indupendcut Of the Mission Council, 
— in which sphere Iw latmured for seven yeais 
(1860-67). 

During the earlier pirt of his superintendence of 
the Culim Mission, Mr, Day was kept busUy employed 
in putting the Hchooi cuiiniwlcd with it on a better 
footing. The classes were rearranged, the Ber%'ico8 of 
more effielRnt teachflrs secured, the old biiildiiij^s 
improvfti, and now onus erected. Witli hoarty energj" 
ho laboured to make his Mission Station a centre for 
the spread of education aud the disseuiinntion of 
Christianity. From several letters preserved from' 
among those he wrote to Dr. DnS, at this time, we select 
one as the best means of conveying nu ide« of tbe 
nmlter.s tbat closoly occupied his time and attention. 

, "Ctu\A, lOfft JW]/ 18S7. 

" My dkar Sir. — Your exeellciit letter or the 29th 
ult, enclosing tbe second half of the ten-rupee note 
from Oya, was duly received ; I am only Horry tlmt 
[ am so late in replying to it. Many thanks for 
ilSinctioning the repairs of the bungalow and the 
expenses of getting tip a gallery. Besides tbe Rh.100 

which you so kindly directed Mr. 1* lo scud, I aball 

Teq(ure more money immediately, ok tbe repairs of the 
bungalow will be completed shortly, and tbe wood for 
the entire tjallery must be bought at once. You may 
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roet assured tliat tlie workmen will be ooOltanttjr 
suiiciintviidcd l>/ inc, ntt<l ttiiit I sliuU endeavour t» 
tlie utinoaC of my power to luake the work as cJictap.' 
and at the eame time as HubBtantial, as poeeihle. A 
cbftpel si Culiia eimilar to the one we liuve ut Tnsvcni, 
will do adininiWy. I regret, bowever, Uiiit I have 
not yet Gticceedcd in getting a pfDjier eite. The piece 
of grotiud which I tUiuk is udmiiuoly Eiutcd to tho 
end we have in view, lies immcdintcly to the north of 
our present cbapf 1 — ditterent from the piec« of ground 
of whicii I wrote to j'ou in a prcviouH letter. This 
new piece of ground Iwloiigs to tlic Mnhamjah of 
Burdwan, to whose manager of affnirs in this town I 
wrote on tho subject, requesting him to give ns tho 
groimd (about two oottubii in •area) on a perpetual 
tease. Ue referred me to another officer* of the 
Kahatnjab, who huppfus, uow to bo at Buidwan. 1 
sliall very likely have to write to the Mabarajuh him- 
BeH direct. 

" 1 am glad to hear that you are thinking of a 
grant-in-aid for Culna. I should lilie to htive it for 
two reasons: Gi-st, it would put into otir hands funds 
for making the echoola more efficient tban they aie 
now ; uud secondly, it woidd, whether justly or notf 
cnhancxs in the eyes of the people the repttt^itiou of 
the schools, becauBe connected with the Oovemment, 
in which case wo might have a larger number of boys 
than at present. About t)ie tuition-fees which tbc 
boys have already begun to pay, I Hhatl write to yod 
in my next Kailas and Barada have already joined 
me. They caiuo hero on the 1st of this mouth. 
Their coming will make no addition to the expenseR 
here, as the sum total of the salary of K. C. M., now 
gone to Calcutta, and the ealaries of Uie diediarged 
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teaohe^ ami the pandit is exactly equal to the sura of 
the »aUi'i€a oi Kailas and Bsrada. I am tbaukful 
' tiiey have coniu, iia I have bcoii greatly relieved from 
my duties in the echooli), both Kuglieh and vernacular, 
and possess ample leisure for prc^aching the gospel to 
the, people. Pritying that the Lotd will give you 
health nnd streiigtli to enable you to do as much good 
to mj- native land as ever. — YoJte aftectionately, 

" Liii BKOAur Day." 

* 

The dveuts happeoing in Notthern India at this 
tinie must have keenly interested him, and one would 
imagine that be must have felt Home anxiety over 
thom, yot he hardly alluded to them in his letters, 
which motitly discti^s «ud give an account of his plans 
and aitangementa for suceeasfully prosecuting the 
work of the miGsion, In rciading them one is hardly 
aware that the Mutiny, which swept over the country 
like a Iiiirricaue, wii« raging, except from oecasioual 
complaints of his lettets being delayed in transmisaion 
by the Post Ollicc Among a uiimber of letters of 
which he retaiaed copies, only two have direct refer- 
ence to that terrible time of tmapense. One of these 
Wh an application to the District Magistrate, in con- 
formity with a recent Act, for a liceiTcc to 
keep an old gun and two pistols on the miaaion 
premises for the purpose of eeli-defeuce. It runs uo 
follows :— 



"To TliK MaiiISTKATK of ]iURlt\V.\N. 

"GiaKA MmsioN 8niool. '2M l^'jittmiir ^R5^. 

"Sir.— Agreeably to Act XXVIIJ. of 1857. 1 have 
the honour bo inform you tfiat 1 have in my posses- 
sion an old inusfcet which I once used for eliooting. 
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aiid which IB uow Ij-iiig witli mo only as a piece of 
fiiruitiirc, nnd tlmt my ap8i(tt.iiit8, liabuK K. C, Ghoee 
and It. F. Chuclcer butty, living with mc on the 
misHioo pruniiKos. have each u pistol for eolf-defeuoe ; 
mid 1 furthui- beg that J as well as uiy tissisttmts be 
funiifilied, agreeably to the provieiona of the eaid Act, 
with lict'Bctw to keep autl use thw Hu^d arniB for the 
puriK>8Wf specified, — fhave the hoiiotu- to bo, Sir.yoiir 
humble and obedient tservant, 

• '■ IdAL Bkhari Day, 

" Free Chui-ch Mis»oiiary." 

The position in wliich native couvorta stood in 
those tiroubloiiii times was a very trying one. If they 
fell into the haude of the mutincors they ijcoived 
hut short shrift, and yot tliey could not altogctlusr 
extingaiah iu their hearts every feeling of sympathy 
for the people of the land of their biith, however much 
they might disapprove of their actions. Ilis second 
letter, of quite other imjiort from the foregoing, was 
addi'cssed to a co-presbyter in Calcutta, and, from the 
couoHel it coiitaiflB, rollceta sentimcntB worthy of a 
miiiiiitcr of that gospel, tlie bunien of whoso messugo 
was peace and goodwill to men. It ahows Mr. Pay's* 
idea of the diitit-s of a Cliristian uiiuixter whon men's 
angry ptisaions are loiised : — 

"CULX*. 22%ii Stp(emUe ISS". 

" My DKAB Mb. Powib. — Though not personally, yet 
I hope I shaJI bo apiritnally, present with you all 
when you meet together as a Presbyteiy on Thursday 
n«xt. Tlic stdjjects which will then cugu^ the 
earnest attention and prayerful deliheratioii of the 
Court are of very great importance. WJiatever may 
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Ik) Ui9 otuscs (it the terrible oonvuUiotitt transpiring 
In the midet of ns, they are to us all abundaiit 

' reaeons fur humiliation luid ttciirohiiij^s of htmrl ; and 1 
for one would glmlly accept lli« iimtiitiou of the 
Governiueiit and observe the day of appointment. 

•^I should like," he goes oa to buv. "if the person 
or pori)OD8 to whom vcas intrusted the spiritual ovcr- 

* Bight of the Boldiers Donnocted vfltb our Church who 
may be expectad noon to arrive in this coiintiy, made 
it a point to iinpreRS upon them tlie l^ison of Christian 
forbearance und niercifulneaa, as I am afraid the 
' arroy of vciigeance,' as it has been already cfdicd in 
tlie public prints, may, in direct contravention to the 
spirit of our holy faith, give vent to the savage 
paBsiooS of the unsonAified heurt. Tbu Ixnl direct 
you in Sll your deliliertitions. — Yours very sinoerely, 

" Ul Bruaiu Dav." 



But a matter of a more purely pcreonal kind vraa 
now beginning to engage his serious attention. A 
few days after the above letter, he ie writing to a 
friuud in Bombay, aslitng for confidential infurmatiou 
respecting tlie religious character and mental acoom- 
Tjlisbm&ntB of a certain young lady there, whose name 
hud been meulioiied in a book ou missions which 
had fallen into his liands. He had already been in 
communication with her father, the Kev. IIonnaKdji 
I't-stonji, a Parsca by birth, but who, under Dr. 
Wilson's teaching, liad been converted to Christianity. 
Ilis letter toudiing on the Bomow}iat delicate eommia- 
eiou he intrusts to his friond is hardly one to ba 
found in the everyday annals of oourtahip. As it 
supplies a clue to what he prized most highly in life 
— not wealth, but piety and inteUigence — it should 
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not be omitted hero. If the mothod he adopA does 
not prccicely aqtiuro with ordinary Englisli notions on 
this BtitijoeC, t<till we caiinoC h«l[) Uiiuking Uiut if tho 
Mime jadicioiiB care and foresight were exerciRed by 
all those ubout to marr}', leee would ho heard oE 
marriage being a failure: — , 



" To THK KkV. D. NOAKOJt, IJOMBAY. 

•^ " CtiUf A, 2Wt StpCemhtr Itt7. 

" My iieak Dhangibhai, — It is after « long — a very 
long — time that 1 take tip my pen to write to you. 
Hio poculiar circumstances under which I have been 
placed of kte, and the dislractioii of mind to which 
they gave birth — an inkling of all which you may 
have liad frum Mr. Iloriuazdji, prevented me from 
writing to you, and even now I write to you only on 
private bupiiiesa. 

" I suppose yon know that I have been correspond- 
ing with Mr, Ilormazdji Pestonji on a very interesting 
subject. Ak yoii must bo quite intimate with him 
and his family, I shall thank you for giving me 
K>mo information concerning them, or rather concern- 
ing a young lady of that family — Miss Hormaz<Jji." 
I will put no quealiona, but you will have my best 
thanks for giving me detailed awounls of that young 
lady — her rchgious character, mentaj nt'complish- 
ments, etc. The fuller yon write the better. 1 hope 
to be pardoned for troubling you with this buaineES* 
03 you are the only common friend of the parlies 
interested in the matter. It is possible you may see 
me at Bombay sometime next cold weather. — Believe 
me, my dear Mr. Dliangibhai, yours very sincerely, 

" Lal Bkuaki Uay." 
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A %isit in penuHi to Surat, where tlie young lady 
wns tliciD residing, had bcoa suggested by bcr father, 

• but Mr. Day rfid tint ]>08see9 the rae«»8 of defraying 
tlio expenses of so loag a journey — at that time all 
the more diiSuuH from tho disturbed stato of the 
coantry. The following letter of a few weeks earlier 
date refers to mat^a editorial, matrimouial, and 

• cducitlioiiol : — * • 

" To M. WTiiK, Estv 

"CVLB4."«A S<?««nfc!r 18B7. 

" AfY DKAE Sir, — Had I not been unwell, I would 
Imve nind« oailier ackuowledgiiient of your kind note 
of tho 28th ult.. and of the papers whicli it euoloaed. 
I have looked into the artieles of S. C, and think 
highly %f them so far as the subjeot-tnatter is con- 
cerned, though they possess all the uHiml defects of 
the cx<M;Ucat writer's style, naraoly, a eortftin 
inaccuracy and difl'useness of expression. 1 shall try 
and publish tlicm in the Arunadaya" (a vernacular 
newspaper he waa then editing), " though 1 cannot 
promise to give them early insertion, aa I have a 
variety of useful and instniotive articles in my bax^ 
•By the way, in conuex-tiou witli the Amnadat/a, I 
regret to inform you that the woodcut representing 
the first appearance of the dawn, at the head of the 
pai>er, lias been broken into pieces by the printers, 
and aa the gentleman (Mr Fowler of the Industrial 
School) who did it is .dead, I am afraid it cannot bo 
replaced. Hie paper must for some time appear 
without a pictorial beading lititil I can procure a 
aiutable one in its room. 

"I have to thank you for tbo many exprtissiinis of 
kindneaa contained in your letter, and sbal! always 
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f«ol it n pleasure to have Ehs beneSt o^ your 
counsel. 

" The tlioiight of nettling down in life liiis lat4>lj- ' 
bcwi «iigngiug my attciitioi]. Tlioiigh I Imve 
pecuRiBrj ubiigationn to a certain ext«nt, m you aro 
woll Bware, I uulertnio the hope that by a little 
uconuniy (uud Mul'ii^il living ig much cheaper tTian 
living in Calcutta) and a little indTiijtry I eliall be* 
ubl« at ao dislmtt date to be entirely free, I have . 
been coiTOMiiDiKtliig with tlio Itov. Hormnzdji Pestonji 
of Sturat, who has a grown-up daughter raeutioDed 
by lira. Coliu Muckeuzie in ber book. The Mistum, 
Camp, eld, Mr. HoruiaziIJi, lu hia last Ictlc^r, which 
I received the other day, nrgea me ta make no delay 
in going to 8iu'At. But of ooureu you know the 
ditticullies which a man in my circmni)t<iiice8 *haH to 
conteud with before he caa andertake such a distant 
journey, liefore I left OaI«utta I spoke of this 
correspondence to my oxocllent friend, the Bev. T. 
Smith, and be kindly olTered to do whatever lay in 
his power to forward my desires. 1 have accordingly 
written to bini, after receiving the letter nlluded to 
from Surat. I have aIho a»ked Mr. Smith to speak . 
of tbe matter to yon, oonlidently believing that you* 
wonlcP take a lively interest in it. 

" The girls' school, which I opened hei-e since I 
came up, continues to prosper, Tliere are tbe names 
of forty-five girls on the roll. Bc^sidos the pay of th« 
teachers, there are other unavoidable expenses con- 
nected with the girls' school. Could not Mrs. Wylia 
and one or two of hur htdy friends kindly send mc a 
donation of ten to fifteen rupees for meeting these ex- 
penses ? WilJi kindest regards to yourself and Mrs. 
Wylie. — Yours affectlonaloly, Lit Behabi Day." 
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ThAigb Home of his misifioniiry falliors doubted the 
cxpedieuoy of his going ao far afi«ld tor a spouse, the 

' proposal met with the hearty approval of Dr. Du 
Tim rt'sult fiilly jiiKtifKHl hiij choice, and iio re 
his brightest expectations, for Miss Honimzdji proved 
a faithful, Inving wife and sympathetic helpmate to 
him throughout hiii wedded life. But thin is 

* ancicipatii^, for tlie roarrtago ditl not take plAce till 
I nearly three years later, and in the interval it had 
almost faUcn throtigh from an unforeseen aoci'luiit 
breaking off all communication belwcon tli« partiea 
At the close of 1857 Mr. Day was willing and readj 
to start on his journey to Surat, could he only han 
nised Iial300 to meet his travelling and other 
expenses, but this heMid not auccee'd iu doing, and he 
wrote tw follows to Mr. HormftKdji, explaining the^ 
reason of his failure to comply with that gentleman*^ 
wishes >— 

" To THE Kev. HOKMAZIUl PkSTONJI. 

■■ a5(A Oet^brr 1857. 

" Mv DBAB Sib, — Immediately after writing my last 
letter to you, I went down to Calcutta, piu'tly to see 
•ray friend Kev. G. N. Nundy, who is there no^, anc 
partly to find out how far my friends would asais 
me in going to Surat as they had promised. Thi 
result, I am sorry beyond expreBHion to say, is not at ' 
all what I expected. I shidl tell yoa the whole story 
in its entirety. I find that a voyage to Sumt and 
buck again to Calcutta, after accomplishing the end 
iu view, canuot coet less than Kh.13O0. My friends 
now say that it is impracticable, in the present ciream- 
etances of tlie countir. to assist me with that sum. 
And I have not got it myself. I see, thercfoiv, no 
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clinnuo of going to you now. I clccm it my mity t» 

iiiukc tliie fact known to jou by the earliest opijor- . 

liiiiily. Volt hnve been since our correspondence 

exct'udingly kind to m« ; mul I had fondly tioiiix) to 

go to Surut. but at iirrjBCut there are insiipemblc 

diflioulties in my way. I cannot reiiHunahly reqixst 

the jjnrly lo wait— und I don't drL-aui of such a , 

favour. The state of my feelings absolutely [)i«vent8 

me fi-om writing any longer at present. The Lord 

bloHa yoH and yours. — Yoiu-a unworthily, 

" L. B. Day. 

" P.S. — ^A« in coaacqncnce of the in-cgularity of the 
Poet Ollioe, it ia imposaiMe to say whether lotteis 
reach tlicir doatinatioa, I ehull thank you for sending 
mc ft lino of at^knowli-dgmeut." ' 

His feara regurding the Post OfDce were far from 
being groundleiis, as the sequel prnvod. A Hhort time 
after this, some important letters passing between Mr. 
Day and Mr. Hormuzdji unfortunately went astray 
through ths unsettled condition of the country, whi(j) 
rendered the delivery of Icttera uncertain. This led 
to a temporary uiisuudcrstaudiug on both sltleH. Mr. 
Day concluded from the abrupt break iu their cor- 
reBjJonifence that Mias lIormaKdji had decided to 
marry aomo other impu-aul for bcr hjtnd, while she on 
her part came to a like conclusion vith reference to 
hinif supposing that he had maiTted some other lady. 
In 1850, some i^vo yerirs after all corrcKpondcnce 
bad ceased, Mr. Day delivered an address entitled 
"SeorchiugB of Heart." which gave rise to much dis- 
cussiou and variety of opiiiiou, especially in ntissiouuTy 
circles. Mr. Day i»ent a copy of this address to Mr. 
HoriDaxdji, who wrote him a letter in reply, [banking 
6 
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bim for aentling it, auJ aim at tlie same time took 
tlio opportuuity of in<itiiriii^ Into tlit; caute of bis 
fiilcnce. ExplanatiooH followed, and, pecuniary diHt- 
ciilliGs DOW &o longer Etanding io btH wsy, Mr. Day 
within a few months found liunsclf in BoinbHy, and 
Micd H»rma7:djt favouring his suit, their maniage w«a 
, duly relelirated joon %fttir bis arrival there. 

In the luiituuuifi, wbile Ids marriage projocl was in 
abcyauce, he ap)>lied himself with uudiminiithed energy 
to fiirtbflring llio pix)f'''<*s8 and t-arrjfmg out tins work 
of till! Mission lit Culna, wlioru maltem liid not always 
run smoothly. Eitrly in 1858 we find him writing 
to the MogiBtruU: of Hoo^hly on ti subject that fre- 
quently gave Obrifltian niiRHionnries uo little trouble 
and annoyance. The letter speaka for itself, 



" To HODCSOS PltATT, EsQ., OpFICIiTlSQ MaqistratB, 
HOOGULY. 

••OuL!itL,2gihManhlS5S. 

" Mv DiEAB Sib, — I Lave just now beard, whether 
true or false I cannot tcill, that (certain inhabitants of 
Ouptapara in the Zillali of Hooi^hly, have gone to your 
Court to lodge a complaint against mc I ^bink it 
therefore proper to send yon a statement of tbe 
case. 

"You will perceive from the copy of tlie Culna 
Mission Keport, which I send you by this day's post, 
that in October last year I ustiibli^hod a lilissiou 
School at tiuptapara, which was in a great measure 
svipported by some of tlie respectable inliubitauts of 
the village. Ia6l Monday, however, owing to rc(;«0U8 
known to themselves, they took the sehool into their 
own hands and broke off all connection witli the Free 
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Cliiircli Mission. That very evening n latf of the 
£r3t class of the Quptapara School, of tha name of . ' 
K. C. Bays, abuul tiftcou years of ago, cama to ma 
nt tiiK Ciihia. Mission House, decUretJ his coiiviotio» 
of tho truth of Christiaoity, and expreaaed a desire to 
live with mc with u view to bo admitted into 4Mo 
Churcli of Ohriat hy the rite o^ bajj^sw. I thought^ 
it my duty to kuop him and to give him further 
instnicliou in the Chriettaii rcligioii. !nic father of 
the lad eaiue D«xt moniiiig to the mtAsioD house 
and used all manner of arguments to induce him to 
go hack with him — but in vain. He had dcchired 
hift unwillingneas to go to his fathei-, and his firm 
r(K(|ulion to embrace tho Christian religion. The 
father then petitioned the Darogah, the MoDnshifT, 
and Mr. Saweru, the Assistant Magistrate, all which 
petitiontu have been scut to Mr. litwfoid, the Magis- 
trate of Burdwan. Tho father also, I hear, ha« gone 
personally to Butdwaa to lodge a, complaint agauist 
m© before the Magistrate. 1 have thought it proper 
to lay these facts before you, oa ptirties may go to 
your CouiL and lodge a compliant against me. — Be- 
lieve me, my dear sir, yours afTectionately, 

" Lal Bkhaki Day." 



Disputes of a similar description van ever and 
anon cropping up, requiring tact, patience, forbearance, 
Aud liniiness on his part in dealing with them. The 
demands whicli the affairs of tho mission lUBiJe on 
hie time and atteotioa more than likely helped him 
to bear and forget his disappointment at receiving 
no news from Boiiib«y. Wlialover sjiare momculs he 
had, he diligently devoted to literary work, wtuch 
most have further tended to divert htB mind from 
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onplaasant rcSectiona. Nutu-iitistanding the oppoei- 
.tioD of a section of the iuliftbitaiito in Ciilna aud 
it«tjac«nt vilkgee, he eucceeded iti bringing llic mission 
julu a floumliiiig ooiidiliOD, iis tiltowii by tli« reitorl 
bo UHueiutttcd hi I>r. Diitt Here ir his suiutiiarjr of 
tliat report : — " Statistics of the Yxva Chmtih Mission 
^at Cidna for tim year 1858: Oivliiiiicxi Nalive Mis- 
Kioiiurii^, I ; Ciirii«lian Native leaotiers, 3 ; ^jcripttire 
Iteadera, 3 ; Boys on tlio Sdiool-BuU in Aoglo-Yer- 
oacular aide, 112; in Vern&cniar dido. 276; Oirls, 
95 ; Baptisms, 4 adults during the year." Tlw work 
of the mission, he added in n note, was conducted on 
the linbs uf other missioti sCatious : dividing itaelf into 
two dopitrtirtcnts— the directly evangelistic, and the 
educatiiinal. 

Tlic receipt of a luLtor from Mr. Horioiu(iji. which 
led to explanations aud the removal of misitjipruheti- 
etona on both sides, cleared the way for Mr. Day to 
reopen negotiations with him for tlie band of his 
daughter in itiftrriagc. The cost of a journey to 
Surat was happily now no longer an insuperahle 
ohstacle to him, aiid it was arranged that lio should 
tnivvl thither fur hiB brtdu. Starting fium Calcutta 
*about the middle of October 1859, he made his 
way across India to Bombay, visiting en rmte Iteunrcs, 
Allahabad, Cawnpor«, Agni, and Gwalior. In the 
last week of November he reached Sutat, wliore he 
was duly married to Miss Hormuzcljt on the 2i)d of 
January. It was arranged tlint he and his bride 
should travel to Calcutta by sea, and after a few 
weeks' stay in Buinlfliy, llicy went on board s sLeaniei 
bound for that port. The vessel proved a slow one, 
and they had to spend seven tedious weeks at sea 
before they set foot in Bengal. Ilia diary, which lie 
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^t of liis journey botli overland aii<! by Pea, ^ntaiua 
noltuDg noteworthy, nothing which would indicate, 
that he luid «ii eye that could penetrate hcncnth Uio 
enrface of things, or that he poHBeBsed any untiAUAl 
dcficriplivo powers. EUb culriea chiefly refer to the 
number of native Christians in the vArlons phiccs at 
which Iio halted, and gorteraMy piincliido with on 
exprceaion of rcgrot that Iht-rc wore so few. Of the 
inhabitants of ,the North-Wefit he remarks: "The 
people are inartiftl. Tliey love riding much. I never 
SAW iu any city (Agni) so many people riding on 
horseback, on eJophants, on camels." But be further 
reuiiirka that " the Bengalia were far ahead of them 
in eivihmtioi], and wherever iiitvUoct van required, 
there he was sure to find a fiengali." On .leaving 
AUuliabiid, }ie had as a fellow -tra roller the son of 
the Dewan of a native prince ou his way to a 
Diirbar. This iuhu was hideously fut, being in shape 
like a big-bellied jar, and wore round Iiia neck "a 
chain of gold whicli must have weighed Bevciiil 
pounds." H« does not «xactly sny that he considered 
this a sign of backward cixnlisation, but he seems to 
imply as much. The entries in the later part of " 
his diary on boanl ship dwindle down to merely* 
noting the daily longitude and latitude. 

A cordial reception awaited Mr. and Mrs. Day in 
Calcutta, whoro they cii,joyod the hospitality of his old 
hiends belonging to i,he iniFsion for a brief E«a>iou, 
before ho proceeded to Culna to roHumo his dutijBe. 
He then returned to his work of superiut«iiding the 
mission at that Rtation. A ft'w months afterwards 
an event occurred which quite changed hid plans. 
H/ the death of Dr. Ewart, the pastorate of the 
church in Cornwallis Squaxo, Calcutta, had become 
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nicant,*niid Mr. Day was askod to ttocept tbis charge. 

, From the very firHt lie Imd his doubta as to vhether 
the pastorate of this church would be a post alto- 
gether oongenial to his mini], doubt* which experience 
iu goiue degree veri6ed. For oue thing, he was too 
mu^ of a student to give up the most of his time 
to the jjuinerom pel*}- matters ever cropping up iu 
such a congTC^io», of which s^dents Canned a oon- 
siderable proportion. Not a few of thoae were con- 
ceited and tm]mticnt of spiritiin! c«»trol or advice; 
and if they contributed a triKe to the funds of the 
church, they seemed to think that in return for thhi 
they had a olaim upon the minister's entire time, 
attention, and leisure hours. Dr. Duff'e eameet 
oiitrciitics, howover, overcBmc his beeilittion, and he 
removed to Calcutta. For seven years he continued 
to mioiater to the native congregation that oesenibled 
in the Cliuroh in C'omwallis Square. Though Mr. 
Day hesitated in accepting the call, and he aftem'ards 
found much that wiw irksome in the position, he 
laboured assiduously, and never failed iu conscien- 
tiously and auoeptably performing his duties towards 
hia congregation ; wlieu the time came to bid thcin 

•farewell, they were as sorry to part witJi him _aa he 
was to leave them. 

While at Cornwallis Square his name became 
familiar to a wider circle outside the limits o! bis 
chincli tliroiigh some Icctin-cs wliidi he delivered 
upon that religious movement of retonn among the 
educated Hindus of Calcutta, known aii tlic Brahma 
Samaj, to which we have iilready referrc-d. Its guid- 
ing spirit at the time was the famous Bahu Keshah 
Chander Sen, whose eloquence and energ}- in pro- 
pagating hiii opinions were powerful enough to attract 
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the atleutioa o( many who ordiaaril; ctincoruc^t tliem- 
BelvGS but little with religious (|UC«tioiis. Of this 
luuvcmont Mr. Day was not an iBtlifTeri'iit spectator. ' 
As t]io iiiiuiatur of n Christian cougregutiuu cuu]KKi«(l 
largely of converts from Hinduism, ho was brought in 
cloM louuh with it In bo far aa DrahmaiHiii sought 
to purify Hinduieiii of its groesor forms of uuporstilion 
and idolatry, he syiApathiRcd witli it, but as & sub* 
Atttut« fur Chmtianity its teacliings called for his 
strDngeet oiipos't^uu. As a watchinan cu the walls of 
Ziun, he felt bound to raise his warning voice ag&iust 
itA doctrines. Uis vigorous exjKXiure of its errora in 
his lirst two Iceturoa was m far uiisundorstood as to 
lead him to complain in a later Ipoture that somehow 
or other he bad been reprceeifCed by parties as au 
enemy of the Bmhinufl. Tlie charge was groundless, 
stncfl nobody was readier than he lo acknowledge the 
value of the n^formsthe llrahmas were trying to effect, 
though bo put no value on Ilrabmaiam as a system of 
religion. In the following passage he clearly defined 
his attitude towards it. His worde were: "I value 
Brahmaism for three re-isona. I valup it as a protest 
against idolatry, which is the crying sin of our nation, a 
Whatever defects the Brahiuas have, they are not* 
mere speculative mouotheists ; they have energetically 
protested against idolatry, and arc endoavouriiig 
honestly^ 1 believe, to rescue Iboir countrymen from 
its irrational and degrading, practice I value Brab- 
maifiin as an iustrumcut of Bociut reform in our 
country. It iios bi:tgii:i to emancipate Hindu women 
from the tbmldoin of ignorance and tyrant custom ; 
and it is underniining that huge syatem of pjsste which 
prusenlH the greatest barrier to all improvement. 
And I %'aluo Brahmaism aa an index of that spirit of 
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religiouB inqairy which hsa begun to manifest itaetf iii 
some of our educated couiitrymeo. But liavisg (hus 
" exprcBSC'il my sense of th« viiluo of Brvthninmin, 1 fet-I 
boonii to declare tliat it is a very defective Byst«in of 
nsligionr that it is not adapted to the condition of man, 
thai it is iucftimMu of giving; evcrlualing happiness to 
its Totarien, and that, ^ercfore, as a Byst«ui of rehgion, 
•it m of no nee." • 

Our brief outline of Mr. Duy's miitaionAry and 
pastoral work will fitly dose with i^ahort statement 
of aomo of his roasons tor withdrawing from the 
pastorate of the iintivo congn^atimi of the Free 
Church in Calcutta. Theee were almost entirely 
pecuniary. His income from all soiircee, including 
what he riMifiived froift an uliiioKt anniwl cxaminprahip 
tor Bungali and SanHkrit in the nniversity, amounted 
to only B&150 a month, besides a damp mauijc in 
which hi) lived rent-free. With an increasing family, 
he found it no easy mutter to make cuds meet. In 
order to increase his income he propoHed to Mr. BufT 
iiH arnin<tcmt>nt by which ho could have added 
!l8.100 a iriunlli by leaching in the Free Church lueti- 
B tution. but thif) the doctor steadily refused to accede 
rfo, rightly oousideriug. no doubt, that the miniatcr of a 
congregation ought not to be regularly employed in 
teaching. The death of three of bis children in three 
conBCcjutivc yearH in the manse^ moreover, impi-csBcd 
npon him the desirability of rcmovitig to some sitna- 
tiou where his family might enjoy better liealtlt. 
Such wcfC his chief reasonH tor leaving the conifAUiy 
of his 'fill friends in the Vmc Church, a parting that 
was sorely against bis will. 1'hough secular teacliing 
wu.f hciieoforlh the biisiness of hiB life, his heart was 
ever warm towards hia old frinndi; of the mi»iion and 
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its work, and while performing his everyday duties as 
professor at Hooghly, he r^ularly conducted a service _ 
in English on Sunday. Nor would he drop the title 
of Eeverend, even though the retention of it waa 
supposed hy some of his friends to stand in the way 
of his promotion in the Educational Service. , 
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Tiir. predilection of Mr. D«y's miud decidedly lay in 
the direction of literature. But to prendi the Goepel 
of Jcviu to hift fclIow-couiitryiuvD, and to viitit tbt-m 
in tbetr homes, imparting Co them the knowledge of 
lie saving truth, we^ bo him his first and higheot 
duty ; had it not been for thia taraeet sense of duty, 
his love of letters might eoouor have asserted iteeif 
more strongly. Evcu in the Jotu-iiaI» of his Aret 
preaching tours, he tumH aside from the drier naira- 
UOD of religiouB dLecu)ti<iou« and pruucLiuj; in the 
bamans to relate the pleasant legendary tale of the 
"Bagdi" kings, excuaing himself for giving it a place 
in his pages ou the ground that it bad not been 
•hitherto published. The Rtory vfiU bear rcitetitiou, 
and is worth reproducing as an early Bpecimeii of the 
style of the author of itaxgal FM^Loj-c In his 
miBsigimry rounds, he winie to Vislinupur, where the 
contrast between the Htronglh of the uncicnt ruins 
and the iiumblo buildings of the modem village so 
impreBsed him as to lead Iiini to rell the tale of the 
origin of the race of the " llagtii " kingB, whoee capital 
it bad been. 

" Well-nigh twelve hundred years ago, a Hindu from 
the nortli-wcat of India waa proceeding on a pilgrimage 
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to Pur! along with bis wife, who wnt* soon to feL'como 

a moUior. As tbcy came noar u> Vuiliiivpur, his wife 

felt tlie throes of chil<]birU). Lodging in the ovttftge 

of a certain D^dt (a very low taste), she gave Itirth to 

a son, wliuiD ibcy Icti in charge of th« Bngdi, bccattec 

of the burden of carrying the chiM along with them. 

They went to l*uri, worshipptid at tbo sbriuo of 

Ju^^rnautli, and v<^ soon iiftcr both died. The* 

infant boy wsb carefully nurtured by the Bagdi asd 

hia wifa In lh» earliest years of his life Uio boy 

showed indications uf a. mind vastly superior to those 

around hini. He gave proof of great phyeical tourug?, 

and was foremost in every daring exploit, Uulnugbt 

to read, he sought to cam htn li%-ing as a cowherd, 

in which capacity he was em[Jloyed by a Brahmin 

residing iu ttic eanu: villngc a* his fot^ter-jiarent^ the 

Bagdi. Of all Ibe cowherds in the neighbourhood, 

he was tbe most active, and was much loved by his 

Brahmin master. One April day, when tbe sun wan 

moimtiug in bis fiery chariot lownrds the utcridian, 

the herd-boy laid himself down to rest under the 

umbrageous foliage of a wide-spreading banian Inse ; 

but the ruler of the tlay pursued him thither. 

Through an opening in the brancbes of tho tree, the • 

sun darted down his burning shafts, and had aimed 

them at the faca of the sie^pitiy h<ird-boy. Fortune, 

no longer able to see her favourite child sufler in 

this manner, sent two milk-wliito cobras, wlucL, with 

their circular hoiids. offered a friendly shade to the 

loved face, already hot from tho glowing furnace of 

tJie midday sun. Under the tree, tbo guardisu ser* 

pents tlius poeicd shield their charge. The IJrahmin 

began to feel extremely anxious for his dear boy when 

tJio hour of his rclum bad passed, and tJtu other cow- 
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bonis •hail returned Iwmo for their dinner without 

him. Tlie glorinua aun bad climbed his grC'atcst 

height', and wns now dc-oliiiing ajuu-e. Hu knew th4j 

]y>ld iiiitiire of hi» hoy. He had heard of hie ramhliiif 

Dxcnraions in the jiuigle, and of bis hairbreadth escapes. 

His mind was iillud witli troubled thoiij>ht». Ku 

fcarc<] Ii?8t hU l)riiv» boy liarl perished by the claws 

*of ft bear in the tbicketv and hS eet out in search of 
IJir Huuihir (for that was lh« cowherd's miuit-)- He 
wiuils tliroiigh luany a iield and jungle, where each 
brought back to memory some dariiiB feat of Bir 
Hnnibir ; but atl in vain. At last be finds bis lH>y in 
rosy aleop under the protwtion of ibo two guardian 
eerpout& Ho knew that to be under the protection 
lind mnl>roIbi-Iike ahifde of two ooliras was the sure 
sign of fature royalty, and concluded in his mind that 
his herd-boy wft« dcHtinod to be a king. H« caitoil 
him by name, and just as Bir Uanibir was awaken- 
ing, the giianiian »eri>cnt« glided away into the 
thicket. The Brahmin, conSdent in bis mind of the 
future gre;tlncas of bis Iwy, asked liiiii what he 
would make nf.liiit uiast^ir if be one day became king. 
The future king laughed at this, thinking his master 

■wa« joking. But he was sorioualy (U!«u-od of h]^ higl 
destiny, .ind was told tlie circuraatsnces of his lifal 
Bir Hambir obtainod a horse from bin nuister. Ho 
gradually gatbcrud iiroiind him a number of cowherd^ 
and other raoan jwople, and made predatory raid 
into surrounding villages. In liinc he became cliiuf 
of mauy hutidrtids and tliousnndit, ami fmnidrsl the city 
of Vishnwpur, of whit^b he became king. Kuch is the 
Rtory of the origin of the ' Bogdi ' kings of Bengal." 

When Mr. Day W(ts nppuinlud to the mission at' 
Culna, u^flcr Hiiisliing his <-oursc of thcotogicjtl fltudic 
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he foitiid rclaxatioii from llw Isbour of teaeltitig and 
prmcliing ill ooiuiKisin^ essavs on variouH Hiibjects. 
Tbuse weru nmong tlie first productinnR oF Iiii« pen to 
[Nu^ liiruu«)i l)iu pruea, and vtum publinhi-'d ta a siuall 
volume, A copy of this Iio sent to the Kcv. Mr. 
llDrttuudji in 1857, before their commuiiicatioim 
I'vgurtliu); his propusod marriiigo*witb Miss Horniazdji 
were temporarily iii^mipted, and in « note to ilint* 
gcutlomun hi> explains the circutuBtanceH nnder whicb 
theae easaj's viviffi written. Ho describes them as 
being " of a hght chaiacter, for the most part buving 
hocn v,Titl(!U as what Professor WiLion would call 
• literary rocrcationu.' " And he adds : " By the way, 
most of those articles were written while I van at 
Ciilun on u former oecaiuon. 'Now that I am at 
Ctilna again, I trust that my literary onthuHiasm will 
retuiii upon me witli redoubled force. Ere long you 
will Boe me, I hope, again in tlie Calcutta Jievinw, as 
the editor has already asked me to contribute. Your 
judicious distribuUou of copies of my printed lelttir Co 
the Brahmiats has given nie huge satisfaobiou." 

TIic editor of the Cahutta Jieeicw aU that time was 
his old profesHor and friend, the Rev. Dr. T. Smith, 
who, early recognising his literary Utienta, did all in " 
his i^iower lo encoumge him to cultivate tliem. In 
all mutters (joiiacetcd with literature it was to him 
that Mr, Day turned for advice. Here is one of his 
letUtrs lo him, of nearly tlic same dale as his note to 
Mr. Koniiazdji:^ 

"To TiiK Kev. T. Smith. 

" CvuiA, itUh Sfpttmirr 1667. 
*' My m.\& Sir. — I have boon thinking for a long 
time of writing (or the CaletUta Stfwo, but am utterly 
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At a toss for a subject. Some subjeots do indeed 
Buggest themsolves to my mind, but I know not 
wb0th«r you would like them. I Iiavc a yiuyei ubftrly 
ready on the ' Life and Labours of Dr. Carey.' Would 
you care, if after perusal you thought it worthy, to put 
it in the Revicar. If you do, I cau send it to you for 
the December number. It is but fair to state the 

^s^thttance of that paper was reaiT by iuh ut a Muiithty 
Mi«stonary Prayer-Miseting upwards of two years ago. 
Another paper, entitled ' Betrospect qi English Educa- 
ttou in Calcutta,' is also in a state approaching to 
completion. Would you mind to put Oiat in ? But 
perhaps the tuscrtion of tliat paper woidd be deemed 
uiineoe^ieary by you, after the able artiole on a similar 
(if not the vei7 same) subject from Dr. Mackay's pen 
in an old utimbcr of the Review. For many reasons 
I should like now and then to contribute to the 
Rtview. You kaow well what is iu me. Will you, 
therefore, kindly suggest to me subjecte on which I 
may write \ 

" fn a letter dated the 7th inst., I wrote to yon on 

my private affairs- I trust it was duly put into your 

• hands. Owing to the holiday,our English, VornaciUar 

•Boys', and Vernactilur Girla' Schools have been closed. 
They will be reopened on Monday week. With tbe 
blemin^ of tho Lord, I am endeavouring to be as 
nseful here as circumetances and my capacities permit. 
Trusting this will find you in perfect healtJi.' — Yours 
aflbclionately, Lal Bkhaki Day." 

With his quiet and loss absorbing country life at 
Culiia, Ilia literary enthusiasm did return ; but it rather 
directed itself to vigorously advocating reform, if not 
in the uicthuds, at least iu the spirit in which misaiou 
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vfork wus conducted by 8oni8 Europeans, tltuu to 
pui-e literature wrilten for recreation. A few inoullis 
after writiag the foregoing latter to Ih. Smith, he ' 
delivered at the Uuit4.-ii MuiiLlily Miaaiouurj- Prayer- 
Meeting hold io I'Alcutta, and thc^reaftci* printed, an 
AddreHS eotitlod Seai-chinffs of Heart. It came aa a 
aliock of surprise to liiB iiudiiyiceL Hik nonbi* of 
reproof were keenly Canvassed, and give riiie to much* 
diversity of opinion among thoBO who took an uctive 
pure in the wor|( of Christiuu luissious. The pUuD, 
outspoken terms vith which he called attention to 
sbt^comings amongst tht-m made it nnploawint read- 
ing to many, and (-ruutly jMiined some uf Ids oldest 
and best friends, like Dr. Ewai-t. Though his state- 
muntB wero qiu^stionvd, and Ins mode of putting them 
was <ii«ippn)ved by Bonie, they were accepted as 
wholesome criticism by others, who heartily wel- 
comed his suggeetions, and commended them for 
their " downright honeety and Christian caruesluc^ti." 
To converts and kymcu lutorestcd in missions he had 
a few words of advine to olfer, but the main portion 
of his address wuh directed to miasioQarics, to whom 
he had, wliat he believed to be, some home-truths to . 
tell. How far his allegations were true is not of. 
muuh moment now, ihuugh the principle he laid 
down as an iudispen^ble condition of successful 
miBsionary effort will always hold good. His admoni- 
lioiiB wore (x-rUiuIy nut given in a spirit of fault- 
finding; they are the words of one who had the 
welfare of his counlrymon thoi-oiighly at heart. He 
spoke strongly, bucmise he felt stit^igly. Starchmgt 
of Heart ia still worth a perusal, were it only for ite 
t4!r9c vigorous plwuliug. couched in simple, forcible 
language. One would have to search through a long • 
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lilc of foissioii rb-curdu before nlightiitg on sucti niiulliu- 
passago as the following : — " To asaifit .lelf-exnmination 
on tliis point " (the want of cordiality Iwtvccn misston- 
iihcH a»d coDvorto, a atalv uf things for whiob niuuy 
inisxionanes were inclined to lay the whole hlaoie on 
tlic Convert*, wrongly, aa Mr, Day IwUeved), " I would 
itti^'«t ihiit we, H« lyissionaricii, put M our^lvM (tic 
•following queetfcna. — Do 1 wocerely love the oou- 
verts, and nm I really desiroiu of doiug them good I 
As converts from heathentsia of tfic blackest dye, 
they bare their peculiar weakneseea, — do I make 
sufficient allowances for those weaktieeees ? — do I 
uiouru over thcae weaknesses f— do I pray for divine 
graco, and adopt suitable measures for removing those 
weaknesses T When I hoar of thu faults of u con- 
vert, am I aure that I do not often dmw from Uiat 
single case the general inference that those fnulta 
must be shared by other converts J Do I look upou 
my converts, or tx>nverbs in general of the mission to 
wliich I belong, as my sons iu (be faith — as brethren 
in Christ, and not as subordinates and servants ? Am 
I sure; that I sm not aristocratic in my demeanour 
^ towards them, bearing myself loftily in their presence 
• as a man of higher spiritual attainiiionts and of a 
superior civilisation. )i<«uiug mandates to tbvm with 
an air of authority, and not condescending to sit 
beside them and ' hold familiar converse delighted ' t 
Aiu I Hiu'u that I am not a little too eusceptible of 
flattery, looking upon a time-serving, cowardly hypo- 
crite of a convert as a perfect saint, only becaus* he 
chimes in with my opioious and humours my preju- 
dices, — while denying ilie Christian name to one who 
dares have an opinion of his own, submits not to the 
mere t/we dwU of authority, and boldly acts according 
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to tbfl (Ucbalcs of his cuneuioncc oud wliat 1ib believcB 
to bo Ch« uqjuiicLioiie of ttic Word of God ? Do I . 
exercise Christian chnrity towards the converts, not 
bbinkirig evil of thuui^not baslil)' taking up an eri! 
report agaiiist tliem, but putting at nil liiiioe lite most 
tavourahlfi onstniction on tlioir worda and actio^is ? 
It would do our bouIs good were we ^o ask ourseLvea 
these and siicti liko quegtiOQa."^ 

Turning to fhe European Chrifltian laynicn, Jic 
continued : " Many of you, dear brotbren, though 
brought by no epiritiutl C'>ni<ideratioii3 tuto tliis 
country, have always taken a lively interest in its 
missions ; and some of you have been thoir stiinncheet 
advocates And moiit liberal xupportore. But, brethren, 
do not take offence if I put you the qiiestion, ' Can 
you not do more ? ' I ilo not Eay tliis with regard to 
your pecuniary contributione. I am not one of those 
who think that the Christianity of a man is in direct 
ratio^ — stiinetimes, we know, it ia an invcrsii ratio — 
with the magnitude of hie monthly subscription or his 
yearly donatiotL I itbould like you to give more if 
you can ; but I do not aek the question •\vith that view. 
Can you do more in other higher and better respects ? ' 
Can yju not lovt> tbo people of this land more tban 
you have hitherUi done f Can you look upon every 
Native as your brother f I fear some merely worldly 
EurofHianB beat hollow mtiuy of our pious and ujiHiUon- 
aubscribing laymen. They hold intercourse with the 
Hindui!. t do not mean that you ahould, like them, 
humour the people in their folIioB. and partake of 
their worldly amusements. But what 1 mean is ibal 
a better acc^uaintance witii the people and the cherish* 
ing ot a more brotherly feeling towai-ds them, are 
highly desirable;" Looking back in later years, Mr. 
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"» )()« v/'iiU. i\ii: SfMut^^f. 't( ti'tH laDguag« was some- 
wliiii, iiini'iiiui , imt. it, wim 'jiiit« in tiannony with his 
Uiinviii \lllU^|tmlll^tl'■'^, lit tsiuitu'it'it, which he had 
t'liHi'U'lf i\ii»\i\ityMi In till) Htaiul he made ^;aiiut Dr. 
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DtifT in (lefenco of tbe status of Native mismoiiarieB 
or Ihe Free Church of Scotland. Xothtng that he' 
had eaid disturbed thu oonliality of tlio rvIutiooB sub- 
sisting Lclwoci) him mid those with whom he was 
tuost intiliinl(-ly usaociatod in btB own dennmiuatton. 
Ill truth, hiE nddrosH from beginning to end was a 
standing tostiuiuny )fl the inl/iinsc «aruOMtneK8 witb^ 
which lie songht to win over hia Hindu countryracM 
to the Christian faitli. Heuoo bis passionate desire 
to sweep awiiy •everything tbut would cloBB their 
hearts iigaiust it. 

In his Oovinda Samania, when detioribing the 
lively and noisy scene of u village market, he intro- 
ihiccis ft miestonary, the Kov. Mr. Klcinknccht, who 
bad taken advantage of the gatlicring to address a 
few words to iho sssemblud jK^opIo. As ttiis gentle- 
man was evidently the typo of miHsionary that tom- 
mendod itself to Mr. Day, and approached iu sonw 
measure his ideal, wo gjve the jiortrait as be sketched 
it " As Mr. Kleinktiecht was very sQable in his 
manners, and had no bnutcui or un«giuicc iu his de- 
moauoiir lowardA tbe children of the soil ; as ho was 
exceedingly simple in bis habits, like most Germans ; , 
as hs never lost his temper in his discourses 
witli Hindus, tliough it was sorely tried by the 
i^rele^'»nt at^umeuts and incoherent reasonings of his 
opponents; as he sometimes gave medicines to the 
poor ]>eop!e of the village if siok at tbe time of hi» 
auutinl visit; and as be spoke the Itengali language 
almost like a Btiugali (and Gvrmans, as a nilo, speak 
Bengali better than Englishujen), cxoupting now 
and then confounding bis b's with his p's, — lie was 
universally liked by the inhabitants of Kaucbonpur ; 
indeed, little boys used (o go up to htm, and, 
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catching hii ooai-luilB, uBod to ettj, ' Fndre Sahib, 
■Saidm.'" 

To eonie it may appear strange that in the only 
direct reforeiico umdv in Govinda i^manta to mis- 
tdoD work umoag the peosanle, a ticnoiui mission- 
ary should stand a» the central figure. This may, 
however, be pai^ly accounted for b)- tbu fact that the 
miseioaary boat koowu (o tho imutbttants of tlie dis- 
trict whcrw tlie scene of the atory jvae laid was of 
that nationality. In so tar his cbvico was a mere 
Mcidanl^ Ftoin the nmauor iu which ho uUuded bo 
(Jermau missicnariee in his Seanhinfftt of Heart, it is 
just possible he may have had another reason. lie 
docs not omit, however, to tell his readers thai Mr. 
Klcinknecht wa8 employed by the Church Missionary 
Society. 

It might be inferring more than Mr. Day's words 
were intended to imply, to siippoRe that he did not 
Oonfidently look forward to the speedy conversion of 
the Hiudua of Bengal in large minibei'S to Ohrifltianity, 
but it may be fairly held that lie was clearly of 
opinion that t^e missiouury had abundant room for 
the exercise of much patience and hope Iwfore he 
wotdd see much tansiblo result from his l^ibmirs. 
Sucli, at loaxt, is Ihe iuLerprctatiou one feels iiicUnod 
to put upon the passage where he desprihes the narrow 
limits beyond which even s popular miesienary failed 
to carry Iub peustiiit nitdtencc. 

" Mr. Kleinknecht addressed tho people, taking for 
hie text. ' Como unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy ladeu, and 1 will give you reaU' TJie reverend 
gentleman drew such a vivid picture of the sorrows 
and suffenngs of humanity, and maiiifestod such glow- 
ing sympathy for the labouring poor, thai the audience 
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ority of whom were of tliat claae) se?nied to 
1k! gruiilly uirucUsd. Wlule the prtHitbor wiis going> 
ou with his subject tvilb great cnnieslucss fuiil tiueucy, 
one here and anulber there exclainied, 'All Lhal the 
V&diX} Suhib IB tutj-iug is (jtiito true I* When, hww- 
over, liu touched o» Itie last ckiiitc! of the text, jtod 
spoke of eterual rest as tiie gKt o^ the Saviour, he 
(lid iiut Kwm tu ciirry uluiig with him thu sjiupiiUi}* 
of li)» audience At the conclusion of tlie ncUlreRS a 
discussion follovrcd." 

To retuiQ tu iiiattcre more distiuctly litciiiry. 
Journali^ui Mr. hay never took up as a profesiuoii, 
nor is there any ground for suiiposing that he ever 
tliuught of doiug HO. The unu (jljjtK;[ whidi he kept 
ttteadfiuttly m sight, and which be had as much at 
heart wbtQ hifi fucultict^ wore fuiliiig him n» when his 
puwors were at iLeir prime, waa Ibo iuiproviiig aiid 
purifying of the social, moral, uiid religious life of the 
jx;0]ile niinjiig wlioiu he was horn and bred, lie 
looked to the Bpieail of Christianity as the rogcuiTat- 
ing force that would briug about such a rcforuiation 
ill iTi'iraJs and religion an he longed* to see, but ho 
abo regarded education and tlio publit; press as valu- • 
able auxiliaries whiclit if rightly directed, would* 
materiully assist in furthering the same end. It was 
as a ndssionsry, seeking to instruct thu igiiurnut aud 
ontighten thoHe living in darkness, that he first seri- 
ously iiddix'sst-d hitiisolf to literature; Inn aim was to 
supplement his work of preaching and teacliiug in the 
cht»)-rouni by means of bis peu, a task all the more 
congenial to him because it gave fuller and freer 
scope to Iu8 literary tastes. The iulerval which 
elapsed between his first euj^^mcnt at Uie Culna 
Missiou and bia return there as superintendeot was 
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spent hf liitn, iM htm been Altouly noticed, in Caloiilta. 
.It was iliiring t}iis time that he CARimenced editing n 
vernacolar paper, which wiia piibliEbed under ibu tillu 
of Arunadai/n. Tbii vditorisbiii of lliiii paper ho lutd 
probably iiudcrtakeu at tJie suggestion and by the 
«d«ce of his " Miasionarj- Fathers," certainly with 
the coucurroncu and*upprovul ut some of thcni, who 
Tleaired to turn his lit«rar>- tafonte intn a channel 
where they might be of the greateHt jjractical servioe 
to Climtitm misiiions. After being u{)poiQtod bead of 
the Ciilna MiBsion, lie oontiniicd, as we have se«n 
from bis letter to Br. Smitb, to edit this paper, while 
carrying on at the same time bi» diilieK as super* 
intendent Hefore leaving C«lcutla, he had lliought 
of giving up his connection with the Arunadaya, 
gravely duubtin|( whether CiUna was not too dietant 
for liiin to conduct it cfDcicutly. We Icarn from U;c 
following possngc in one of iiiB ictt«r8 to I>r. Duff 
tbat his fears were nncalled for:-^ 

'* Aofor the ^pQT.Arimadaiia, ! am liappy to ssy that 
I lind no 8ucli difficulty in conducting it from this pbtee, 
aa I anticipated -when I was in C'alcotta. After all, Mr. 
•■ Smith was quite right when he expressed himself so oon- 
• lidently as to the possibility of conducting the P»pef 
from UiUna^bis experience ns an editor, of some 
periodica] or other, I may say for the last seventeen 
ycure, having enabled liim, no doubt, to bccaiuo a 
bettev judge in the matter tlian other people. By 
the way, owing to the repeated solicitations of my 
Serarapore printur, I went on Monday last to Hooghly 
to get the Aruncuiaifa registered in the magistrate's 
Cutelierry. But 1 found there that I might well 
have spured the pains, the expenses, aud the time, aa 
the magintrote told me that I bud nothing to do in 
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tlio matter, it being iiccL-ssury for either tlic pn»i>rietor 
or the i)riiiter to tijipear in Court, mnkc a dfX">sition, 
null get a formal licence for the preHS." His coiinec- 
tiou with thie pupcr nos not of long (ttirutivn, but 
brief tlioiigli it provcil, it was his liret introductiou to 
Qtlitorial duties. 

Jilt. Day, Iiowever, uimed at fomcthing more tfian 
merely conducting a'sowspapcr in hfe mothef'tougue* 
His experinnce already gained served not only to pre- 
pare him for, E>^t at the Hiiiue time to increase his 
desire to cutvr a wider tield of journalism. It was 
o«t the puriiuit of literary fame that apun%d him on ; 
still less the hope of pecuniary reward. To aKsist iu 
the work uF educating ihe people of India was looked 
upon by hint as a sacred duty iiiipo8ed upon him, 
which ho conacientiously and aistudiiou^ly ciidtyivoiired 
to perform. But this was not enough. He felt, and 
felt strongly, tliat many Europeaua nojourning in India 
hud much to leiiru regarding its people ; that in many 
instances tiiey seemed better acquainted with aud 
more inclined to remember their vices than their 
virtues ; and, in cousoqucnec of this altitude, Weetem 
ideas were less acceptable to the latter than tbey. 
would luive been liad a better understiindiuK aud« 
greater mutual rcupeet for each other exintod between 
them. Through ihe medium of the English langnii^c 
he could address, in additiou to the better educated 
smong his countryman, that portion of tho Euglisb- 
spenkiiig wdiUI tluit took iuterest in Indtuu aJTairs. 
It can therefore be easily undcratood that he would 
reoddy at'cedc to the proi>osaI of Halm Sri Nath Dsy 
of 8eraiiipore, to undertake the editing of the Indian 
Rffarnur. This post he did not continue to hold 
long, his arrangement with that gentleman only la^t- 
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iDg for Uttio more thun & }-OHr. He Duiii touk up the 
.editorial dutita ol tlie Frulaif RtvieK, with which he 
was connected for Bome time. This jouniuliElic work 
udilod very liUle to hie inooiuc, but hi» editorship of 
the Friday Jte.vitw iiidireotly led to a great improve- 
ment in hifi pecuniary [xieition by opening a wiiy for 
him* to vutcr GovcruBient HcrviuD. In liis eyes, his 
tuLraVice into the Kdiicalioiml Kj^rrice of the Govem- 
ment was an improvement tinancially only, for uo 
position in life was more tiououiublc Uian the calling 
of a ('hriatian minister. How the door of Goveru- 
niont service was tlirown open to him through hift 
connection with the Frtd'i/j) Rexiev} is easily oxplitiued. 
During the great famine in Orissa, the then Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Sir Cecil IJeadon, wan severely taken to 
tusk hy a portion of the protw for not having iidoptcd, 
aa was alleged, proper measures to oope with that 
calamity. The I'riilng JiecLevi was one of the news- 
papers that warmly rtefended the course pursued by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. In return for tho siijipurt 
thus accoiiled him, Sir Cecil Ueadon, on retiring from 
office, recommendnd its editor to the Director of I'ublic 
•Jiistnictioii, who, in couBuqueuce of this rcuouimciida- 
^ion, shortly attciiwards oflei-ed Mr. Day the pijst of 
hcddmafiter of llerliampore College, This post, after 
carefully considering the ubligalJous he owiid to his 
family, lie decided to ueeept, and entered on Jiis new 
sphere of duty in September 1867. 

It is lifitdly nccieasary to say that, while Mr. Day 
highly apprecifttfiii and felt boiiiid to aceopt the offer 
thus made to him, it wiu) not without much mental 
struggle that he made up his mind to sever his con- 
nection with tho Free Church Mission, to which h« 
was sincerely attached, and with which so mucli of his 
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post life vas idoutilied. Prom his point of view, 
moiebver, ou« who duvQti>d liia fuculliue and cnorgtes. 
to teaching divtuo truLhs slooil on a liij^Iier pliibforjn 
tbao the teacher of [lurcly acctikr subjects, however 
grciit tliu jxicutiiary advimtugcs the latter might 
I^oeaeas. Kutl lie had himself ouly to rxiiisitlor, there 
is littla likelihood thai he would Iiave ever resigned 
the oiriee of the miufttrv. How strongly he full on* 
this matter, anij how closely the assuciutious of thai 
period of his life when engaged in pastoral work 
oluiig to hiui in hiter yctti-B, may bu ^thorad from 
the following otherwise trilling iuoidcnts. When 
some of his friends in the Kducational Department 
advised him to drop the title Itovurcnd, as they be- 
lieved it rather stood iu the way of tiis proinotiou, 
ho firmly declined to lay it aside, tJiough he did not 
dispuU: iho advantngeK llmt luigtib awiruo Ui him by 
following their advice. On a later occasion, when 
%vrili»g out the title-pago of one of his books, it was 
hinted to him thnt it mig}it help the Bale of the work 
if ho were to put after his name the letters, F.U.CaL, 
to indicate that he was a Follow of the University of 
Calcutta. To this suggestion hia reply was that that > 
titlu, though he valuod it lughly, gave hJm but little • 
pleasure compared with the title of Hevercud con- 
ferred on liim as a minister of the Free Church of 
SeolUnd. and tins wum »uid in a tunc that prohibited 
all further diRcuRttton on the sniiject. Hut great 
though hie reluctance was to break away from old 
aseocialions and withdraw from iiclive mifiEion work, 
as the father of a young family dependent upon him, 
ho was in duty bound to consult their interests and 
talcc whutcvur steps were likely lo promote or improve 
their future prospects in life. Tlio opportunity of 
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bettering bis pecuniar^' position whioh proscDted 
it«oIf wu» Uiercforc not to b« luixecd, einoo, by acc^pt- 

*iiig tlie rieadniastership of the College of Ilerhampore, 
Ilia iucome waa at onoe more tbAO doiiI>l«I, to nay 
nothing of the clouror prospoct of future proferment 
with n corresponding increnso in salary. 

When writing to ^r. Uorniazdji, Mr. Day mea- 

^ioned, oti before noticoti, the fftct that he was an 
oocssiODol ccmtribiitor to the ixigcs of the Cali^iitta 
Sevkto. Of these contributions, t^e boet known, 
purbnptt, arc bis pupcre descriptive of " Bcugalt Gamos 
and Amtisemenl?," nnd of " Bengnii Festivals and Holi- 
days." Lively, graphic, pictures<^ue descriptions lliey 
are, rfiowing tbeir writer to be a close obscr>-cr of 
manuerB and cuBtoma. But he had a higher piirpoaej 
before him than simply to convey information on thcsai 
subjecte. He never lost sight of their moral aspects, 
r^btly judging that they were an index to a people's 
clmncter, or, as he put it, " Games and ^Vmii£enient& 
are bitt exponents of the national character; when 
a change is ejected on the latter, the former will 
alter of themselves. " He further expressed the hopa 
^"that, with the progrcee of improvoment and the 
« diffusion of sound useful knowleiige, the sports and 
rooTVulious of the people of Bengal will be* more 
polished and rational than they now are." One 
feature of these articles is here worth noting, because 
it runs through almost everything he wrote. We 
refer to bia warm and nndeviating sympathy with the 
toiling peasantry of his country. The i-emarVs wit6 
which lie begins bis account of their simple ruran 
sports might have been penned as an introduction Co 
his Oovinda Samanta, compoeed some twenty years 
htter. " The lyots of Bengal," he wrote, " are as 
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intereetiug a olaes of people as any pcafaatry in the 
world. Amongst thorn is to bo foimd a vast deal of 
tins simplicity of olden times; and some of the social ' 
virtufifl which they exercise entitle thom to oiir respect 
and admiration. But they have been greatly abueed : 
Hysteuntic opprcesion froto liiiio immemorial bus para- 
lysed their energies, deprived tlicm of their luiftve 
manliness, and teduc^l thom tu the i^oble conditiona 
of slaves. Tln-ir owu countrymen Iiave proved to be 
their cnioleet (y)preBaorB and moet invcti-rate foes. 
The zemindar's KateJteri is the ecenc of U>e ryota' 
degradation, whuro he im derided, spnt upon, and treated 
as if iiM were the veriest vermin in creation." No pen 
lua been more eflectively vielded than Mr. Day's to 
remove Uicse blots. 

For the simple, innocent recreations with which 
rustic toil lightened its hard lot, he luid nothing but 
kindly words ; amnaeraenta distinctly demoraliaing in 
their tendency he could not too severely denounce. 
The impure state of the Drama in Bengal, for in- 
stance, excited his Iceen disgust, to which he gave 
expression in the following eketch, whyre he is almost 
tempted to take up the eatirist's lash: — ^"Of th«^ 
execrable representations called Jairaa, we dare not * 
give fiere a detailed description ; they are wretcJied 
from the coinmenccrocat to the fifth act. The plota 
are often the amours of Krishna, or the love of Butt/a 
and Sundar. In tlie representations of the Krishna- 
jatni, boys, arrayed in the habit of Sakhis ond 
Uopnis (milk-maids), cut the principal figure on the 
Btagfl. It would require the pencil of a master- 
pututor lo portray the killing boauty of these fairiea 
of the Bengali stage. Their sooty complcxiou, their 
coal-black cheeks, their haggard eyes, their long- 
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oxtendod arm!;, their ga[>ing mouths, and their puerile 
.attire, excite dist^st Their extermil ciuformily is 
rivuIlGiI by their di»c:or(liiiit; voicus. For the ecrovch- 
iitgs of the night'Owla, the howtiiiga of the jooknls, aud 
tlie Itarkiugs of dogs that bay the mooa are harmony 
oomjMired with Ihctr horrid ycUs. Thoir dances ar« 
ill strict accordance with the other acoeeaoriei). lo 
4he evolutious oT the bsudii anJ foot, dignified with 
11)0 onme of duuoliig, Ihcy imilatu a]l po&turcs and 
gestures calciiktt:il to soil the miiiil uiid ixiUiite the 
fancy. The principal actors during tlio iuterludes are 
a wuU/ur, who enters the stage with a broomstick in 
his hand, and cracks a few stupid jests, which set the 
audience in a roar of laughter ; and his brother Bkalna, 
who, completely tuiidlcd, nmusos the sptoot/itois with 
the false stops of Iiis feet." No one was more loyal 
to his country or more acutely sensitive regaiding the 
reputation of its people than Mr. Day, and he never 
exposed puerilities or immoralities for the sake of 
merely ridiculing thorn ; he over made it clear that 
his one ohject waa refonn. 

In Iiis aucouat of '• Bengali Festivals and Holidays " 
»t.he moral sido uatiually couich to tiie front more 
•distinctly than in his deacrijition of their gaint*§ and 
aniuscmuuts. In describing thcec fc8tivali<, ho has 
always a word of denunciation for open immoralitieii 
connected with them, but if tlicse uru nlmciit, he con- 
fines hiuuself to an undertone of conipassionate pity 
towards the deluded votarifis of superstition. The 
two articles deserve a better fate than to bo buried in 
the pugt-s of a magazine. Take, fur iustauoe, the 
following piU'ticulai-iy interesting paragraph on suake 
worship : — 

" It ia not a little singular lliat the odious and 
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^tiDOinoiis nnx; of Bcrponts filiuulti uvtr l>eeome tha 
objectti of hiiinaii adonttioi). Wl)et)i«r it be thai the. 
Diighty (Jragcm who * dec«ivud the motber of mankind ' 
bnN, by liitt wicked arts, prcvuilcd upon ineu to cstub- 
liah the wnrsbipof the Herpont, aa a luotmnn-at of bin 
great powur sud a memorial of their iogloi-ioue fall ' or 
that I'lie sbnpc fttid voluminous «oiliDt» of tlic baleful 
reptile, suggested tb? idciis of eternity and power. «# 
tb«y did to ttiQ KgypliauB of old ; or whether it be 
tbat it is rcckoii»d an aukuowlodged maxim in religion, 
tbal what ia dreaded sliimld bo worebippcd, cvrt^iin 
it is that moBt nntiona of antJriuity rendered diviac 
bonia$;i; to serponle. It is well known that all tropical 
coimtries are infested with »iisk«R. Towards the end 
of tliG surDnier seaBon, bat especially during the rains, 
scrpcnlB m\ia out of their hole^. uiid do great miecbief 
to men and auiiaals. In Bengal hundreds of pcrsonH 
die every year of the bite of the snake. Hence on 
many oecaaions throughout the year the drundctl 
ManasA-Devi, the quoen of snakes, is propitiated by 
presents, vows, and religious rites. In the month of 
Skrahana the worship of tlie snake goddess is celo- 
bnilud with grciit (iclat. An image of the goddees* 
seateij on a water-lily, encircled with serpents, or a * 
branch of the anake-ti-ee (a species of EwjihorMa), or 
a pot of water, with images of serpents made >if clfiy, 
forms the object of worship. Men, women and children 
all ofTer presents, to avert frotn themaelvoH tlie wrstb 
of the terrilic deity. The J/ii/s, or snake-catcliers, 
eignalise tlicniselves on tbi» occasion. Temporary 
HcalVolilB of bamboo are set up in llic jin-sencc of 
tho j;'.iddiw«. VoBsels filled with all sorts of snakes 
are brought in. The «hi/», of ten reeling with intoxica- 
ti(H), mount the ecsffolds, take oat serpents from tho 
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vessels, and alluw them to bite their arvoB. The 
• whole raco of scrpcnlry is (icfittJ, From the ttloiKlvr 
anij hannlesB fffl« to the hugo hoa-oonstrictor tind the 
terrific cobm, all make their appedrsnoe, and exert 
tltoir might tij strike dead tho plufful mals. Bile 
ofl^r bito succeeds each otlior; the amia run with 
blood; and the^wiatf go on wi^i their prankR, amid 
"the deafening plaudits of the (spectators. Now and 
then th«y full from Uie soafTold, and •prclcnd to fod 
the efTeots of poison, and oure theftiselvefl hy their 
incaotutioiu!. But all in mere pretence. The serpents 
displayed on the oocasion and olmUongod to do their 
worst have passed through a preparatory 8l>^te ; tlieir 
fsDgs have been carefully extracted from their jaws. 
But most of tlic vulgar spectators easily pereuadfi 
themselves to believe that the viaU are the choecu 
servatits of Shiva and the favourites of Manata. 
Although their siipematunil ptetcRtions arc ridiculous, 

I yet it must bo confessed that the mals have made 

snalces the Bubject of their peculiar study. They are 

thoroughly )i«iuainted with their qualities, tlietr dia- 

positions, and TJieir habits. They will run down a 

" SDuku into its hole, and bring it out thence by main 

" force. Kven the terrible cobra is cowed down Wy the 
controlling influence of a mai. When in the act of 
bringing out snakes from their Bubtcrruuean holes, the 
unls arc in the habit of muttering charms ; super* 
Rtition alone can clothe their nnmeaning words with 
supenmlunil potency. But it is not inconsistent with 
the soundest philosophy to suppoi<c that thoru may be 
some plants whose roots are disagiotvible to eerj)cut6, 
and from which they instinctively turn away. All 
snake-catchers of Bengal are pro%'tded with a bundle 
of the roots of some plant, which they carefully cany 
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aloDg with Ihem wh«u tliey set out on their serpeut- 
huntiug expeditions. When a serpent, diflturbed in' 
itti hole, oomes out furiousl)' Inssiug wilh rage, with its 
body coilixl, tiiid ite tivaJ lifteil u}*, the mal has only 
to present he[oiv> it the bundle of roots above alliidod 
to, at the sight of which it bocomce spiritless os.an 
ec-1. Tliis wo huvc o\ir»elvc8 4'itncgwd more than 
oui:c. But to return : tlie exhibitions of snakes, of 
wliich we have.been speaking, take place in all part* 
of ItL-ngiil. Tiiiitis is a small village in the district of 
Hougbly where thou-tauds of people annually aaseiuhlc 
together to enjoy the sight, (skilful mals are lUwaj'S 
presented, by the gajnug miiltitutlv, with olothce oimI 
money. In giving an account, liowever short, of the 
great festival of the queen of Hoaki's, it would bo 
unpardonublo wero we to omit noticing it circiiinstAnce 
wliich occurs a day or two before the public exbiln- 
tions. BeiiKiili mother*, anxious for the preservation 
of their cliildrcii from the bite of Rorpents, implore the 
favour of Matia^a. On one of the last days uf the 
festival, women raay ho socu coniitig out of s \-ilIage 
with vessels in t!ieir ba.uda containing a composition 
of rice, milk, and sugar. Proceeding out of the vilhigc " 
they take their Btutiuns guucrally near a bink, and * 
offer their homely present to the goddess on behalf of 
their chiidren. The presentation being dono, they 
help themselves to the rioe, milk, and treacle ; and 
after thanking the goddess, o( whom, however, no 
iuuige is set up, thny return home with the sure hope 
of seeing their children preserved during the ensuing 
season from the I>itc of venomous tmakes. In towns 
and liirge villages, wltore women cannot go out, this 
ceremony takes place in the ItotuHS. In spite, however, 
of the caution and piety of Hindu mothers, their 
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ohildren urc sometlmea bitten hy maknk Id all euch 
. OMses Uio power of Sfanam U hy no lueoiis qucf^oticd : 
thi! blame reels either on the children themwIxoB, who 
iim aIIl^mI to Uiivo l*i!U fcillwl for their irrcvcruucc tu 
bor, or on the mothers, who aro suppowd not tu liava 
properly propitiated tite angnr god<lc«ii.'' 

Tu his puper on tko ViHlinuvus ot Bengal, a Hiiiilu 
^religious sect tlint took its ris«* about tbroe huudrcd 
yean ago, Mr. Day fotind greater scope '"^ philosophic 
roflectiou. Wo trEUiBcribe a short |t(Ui8ago trom ihiu 
article, which stilt deserves the ntCentton u( those 
who make a study ot t!ie origin and growth of re- 
ligiuus sects. In spcakiug of tbe fuutidcr uf the »ect, 
be strikingly says: "All great reformers are uion of 
one idea. The human mind, owing to the limited 
nuige of its capacities, and of that passion or en- 
thusiasm which is uoeossary to the eoupletion of any 
uudorlaking. seems tfl be utterly unfitted for carrying 
on at the Raiiie tinio a variety of projects. The 
reformer of Nadiya was pre-eminently a man ot wie 
vh'ji. But this unity of idea may be carried to a 
morbid excess,* When the whole mind, witli all its 

• powers and energies, is intensely devoted to the con- 

• toriiiilation uf an object which fills it, it ia nccc^sirily 
abstracted from all other objects. When tliie ittisonce, 
or rather intense presence, of mind is carried to a faulty 
exccsB, ihi) mind verges towards insanity. Henoc the 
truth of the common saying that ' Genius is allied 
to madnesH.' Ttic <Iiirerenco l>etween a genina and a 
miinifti^ [isyfbolrigicaUy considered, jh that the former 
can control the mind and direct it at plcaeUi'C. while 
the latter has lost all power over tlie suocessioB of 
bis tboui^btK. That the Nadiya saint, by incessant 
coulemplatiou, rendered himself imbecile, will appear 
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in th« scqnol. In iho mennlime we m&y reuinrk tluit 
this eort of morbid meditation on Xrisbua appears to 
have produced iii hiiii tiuit Klal« of mind wliiuh 'm 
aptly dCBi^nntcd by the berui enthuaiasm. Tniuc- 
di«te)y before commencing the great work of preacli- 
ing iLe ' love of KriKhna,' as he Icrmed il, b« fell iuto 
au fiiiUitusiiLstic fit of ^devotion. 'Hie^iiitetisity of Iiis, 
feelings straght expresKion in the movement) of hie 
body. He fell "On tho ground, rolkd iu tho du»t, 
wept, laughed, and danced. During tiiis ' fit of love,' 
whicli lasted for hours, he neither ate nor drank. 
When it waa day he woidd ask what part of the 
night it woe, aud when it was night he would itak 
what part of the day it w»e, whilo ever and anon he 
uttcri'd tlic words, ' Krishna ! Krisltna ! Bitri bal I 
Kuri ball"' 

yrom Burhaiiiporc Mr. Day WM transferred to 
Hooghly College, whore he rcuiaiucd until he fuially 
retired from Uoverniiicnt sei'vicc. Here, iu the 
summer of 1872, ho planned and brought ont the 
Seit^ }faga:ine. As editor of this periodical his 
name aud litomry reputation became Widely spread 
among tlie better educated of all classes. It wa« 
pubUshgd monthly. White its professed object was the 
discussion of eurreiit iiucstioiiii coimcctcd with Indian 
polities and society, it did not exclude from its pages 
articles bearing on the lighl«r brauchcs of literature. 
The greater pari of the i)ai>cr8 apijeaiing in it wcru 
on subjects of ephemeral intAi-e)^, and possessed no 
penuancut literary value in tlitmsclves. The chief 
exception to thiit statctneiit wciu tint contributions 
from the editor's own pen. These principally con- 
sisted of a series of papers entitled Heeollecliom 
(/ ify Sciicel IMys, which were iu fact, as the title 
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implies, an autobiogntphiml uccount of tlio earlier 
portion of his life. He alHo wmt« a short account 
of the Banker Caste in Bengal, to which bo htmeel 
by birth belouged. His JttcoilectiOTn of M^ Sehoc 
Oays, from tho easy, familiar, and confidential style 
wbtch he adopted, as well as from the eide-Uglitfl 
, which they t>i£Ow upon the li^pmo life of the poopio 
of Bengal, fonn very pleasant reading, but as they 
havB lieen freely drawn upon in tha -first two chapt 
of this sketch, no further rcfcrcu<ib shall he made Cd 
them here. 

His two articles on " The Hanker Caetc of Bengal " i 
might he fitly incorporated in a history of that unique 
feature of Hindu society, the caste system. In a few 
Mponing sentences he thus eel forth tho purpose ho 
had in view in coaipusing them : " Nothing would 
throw a stronger light on the nature and chaiacter of 
Hindn society and on its inner life, than a history of 
the several castes into wltieh that vast social system 
is divided. Such tribal histories, if they contained 
accounts not only of the rise and progress of tlio 
various castcB and of thoir subdivisions, but also of 
their peculiar manners, customs, and leligioue rites, 
would form a sort of natural history, or ralheiv geology, 
of Uindii society, laying bare bcfoi-e us the successive 
formations and strata of whicli it is composed. Wd 
know not how tar such hiBtoriiss ar« poHaible. I'erbapa 
materials for kucIi narnktivcs Imve perished in th« 
wreck of time. !t cannot bo doubted, however, that 
though complete histories of Hindu castes and tribes 
arc not possible, a great deal of intcruating iuforum- 
tion may be gathci-ed from the unwritten iiistoiy 
and floating traditions of each caste. We purpose 
in Uic following pages to present our readers a mono- 
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gra)>h uijon tbo Suvaniii-Vauiks, imiiolty called iho 
Uftiikor Ciutt« of Itvtigul." 

Under Mr. ]>ay'g editoi^liip tite L'^nifal Ma/fcaiiu 
oontiniied tu he publieliud for a. number of yoatv. In 
its uiLrly days it met with uo little Buoc«g», but as 
lime wore on its popularity aeeniod to decline, and, 
owing to varioim cftusys, tbo uxpeuseSaof publtcutiou ^ 
woiv not covered l>y the roceipts. Ho ciirriod it on 
Tor Rome time after it bad ceased to pay, but it foiled 
to regain its grouritl, imd eventually, tbrougli bad dobta, 
be sufilaiiicd couaiderablQ loss by it. Tlie cniises of 
this want of support were probably not dtdiciilt to 
account for. In tlic firet place, political queetions 
could intcretit only a few in a Innd wbere politiail life 
could hardly be Buid to exist, and diBcussionB could be 
littlo moru than mlicisnis. And further, the cindo of 
natives who were acquainted with Euglisli was ttmuU, 
Hiid th«t from which contributiirs coidd be drawn still 
smaller, so that much depended on the editor himself ; 
the area boiiig so circumBcribcd caused the ground to 
be eropped too frequently to continue to l>oar even a 
moderately rich litemry harvest. Mr. I)ay manfully 
held on until it was clearly Bcen that the Magazine 
vns a iooing concern. Then its publication was 
&lQpped,aQd with its demise hia editorial iaboura came 
finally to an end, for although he bod other echomcB 
on hand upon which he was desiroUH of entering, his 
friends discouraged him from embarking on any more 
similar undertakings. Shortly before \ne retiring from 
Government service, he talk«d with them about start- 
ing a newHpai>er for the native Christian comiiiunity, 
but they were avorac to his doing so, because it was 
felt among them that the burden of years, now pri-ss- 
ing npon him, thougti he still retained his iuletlectiial 
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powcR* uuimpouxMl, )>rc<:lu<lefl all bi>pca of tlic scJii^iu<i 
)>eiDg Buooeeefiilly carried out. 

nith«rto wo have uoticed ooljr tlie inoro fugiiivo 
productions of Mr. Day's pen. It now mnniiiH fur 
ua to mj a few words regnnliog hitn as so aiitlior 
who boe nddixt to the Btoree of English Uwmluiv. 
As the ciIilo( of 'newspAporg and magaziiieit. and 
OB a lecturer on current questiont! connected with their 
social life and religion, ho bocomo ^«cl) known to his 
oontomporaries. Btit si>mcthing niAro was re(jitiri.\i of 
bim, if his name were to survive Jiis own generation. 
The year before bo took in band the editing of tho 
Bengal Ma^asinf, he wrote the Rtoi-y of Govhida 
Savuxixia, a work which, if it did not place him in tjie 
highest rank, asaurtidly gavo him an honourable posi- 
tion among the wi'itera of Hotioii in thn Eiiglisb 
tongne. Though composed in the year 1871, it was 
not published until 1874, tbe peculiar circumstances 
under which it cnnic to be written Ijoiug responsible 
for the delay in issuing it to the public These cir- 
cumstances, which be recorded in bis preface to the 
novel, were &b follows: — A wealthy and enlightened, 
zemindar of Bengal, Itabu Joy Kisaen Mookerjia, bud' 
offered a prize of £50 for the beat novels wiicten 
either in Bengali or Knglish, illustrating tbe "Social 
and Domestic Life of the Rural Population and Work* 
ing Classes in Bengal." In response to this iiivjtA- 
tiou, 0«vlndii SaifM-nta was coini>08od and sent by llr, 
r>ay to l!ie adjudicators selected to decide ui>ou the 
merits of the competing essays. Two of the gentle* 
men so appointed happcuud, at the time when the 
essays were sent in, to \w ubseut in Kngland, and their 
absence postponed any final decision on tbe merits of 
the essaj's contrihuted, tor two years. On their re- 
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&, Uie {nia} was awftrdcd to the Author of Gorinda 
^mania, llias th« tale origiunwd, and it iiiiL<it l>e 
acknowledged ibal scMom in tlie sunals of litorutiiro 
bus tlio lilximlity of n patron of lolt«rs stimulutet) 
literary taldiit to better purpifie. 

Tbo niouption uoconlod to thu talo of Govin^a 
JSamanta on its liisl appcArnncc* ruu^t have been a 
source of much gratincatioti to &Ir. Hay. The prusH* 
ia Indiu oJoiONti without cxMsplion was loud in its 
praise, while »u9 a few prominent iiew»[iapore in 
England favourably reviewed it, Bpeaking of its author 
in eulogistic tenns. Its moritfi as an intvrcsitiug pic< 
turc of the life of the Jicngal peasant were freely 
acknowledged on every hand. In India it wtia pro- 
nounced a Irulhfnl purlrailii]« of the unuiiers, oustoma, 
and habits of the people it purported to describe. 
In England, where the autJior's niimo was ItSH known 
tlian in Bengal, the critics had more to say of his 
surprieing mastery of a language which was not his 
mothfcr-ttHigiio, and in commendation ol tbe simplicity 
of his style, which waa in striking contraat with tJie 
high-llowii phntBcology affected by most t)f his country- 
men nt the time the book was writtei). It was 
indeed, pertinently oh8er\'ed that if he had done 
nothing eleo, he would have " rciiderctl a service to 
the cultivated clses among bisowa countrymen by bis 
indirect rebuke of then- hterary vices and hm pnc- 
licul domouBtratiou that there is nothing to prevent 
ft Bengali, who has received an English education, 
from writing like an* Englishman." These were ttie 
words of a compi'tL-ut judge, sud vare one of tbe 
Uiany testimonies to Mr. ]>ay's echolaisbip and sound 
jvidgment, which enabled him to steer clear of thu 
vices alluded to. His example may have bad some 
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«(reol io llie direction intiiaitcd, but in writing Oerinda 
■ SamatUa his intention was not to serve ss a mo<lcI 
in <»jtU[x>sitic>i) to the cultivated few, but to ftintisti, 
especially for Euroj^ans, tiifortiiatioii regarding iimcli in 
the life of tlie Bengal ryot of which they had hithoi-to 
reyiuined igaoiant ; tuid he sought to muke tbo book 
08 attractive aiit^ retuNbIc as the subject would allow by 
'telling a "plain unvarnished talei" To moat Anglo- 
Indians even, the home life of the. toiling millions 
around theoi was sbnost a sealed Inok, a fact which 
was well put by one of the daily newspapers in Cnl- 
cntUL Commenting on Govinda Sammita, the writer 
said : " It ia an admirable book, and is doubly valuable 
as a source of information, because it is the work 
of a Bengali gcullciuan, who must have far better 
opportunities of knowing his own country [«jople tbooi 
we open to even the most experienced EuropeanJ 
Europeans in India often aak themfleives a question 
to whictl they arc si'ldoiu able to give uu answer, 
' What do nil these crowds of men wlio tlirong the 
streets think about ? ' Posaibly the difliculty we find 
in answering this question argues a want of imoglna- 
* tion in us, but more jirobably it shows merely iliat 
we do not know the details of subjects which tj^ke the 
place of ' home' disciiKinioiis on crops, wages, weather, 
and local grievances. The author of Govi^da .'iinianla 
has put it out of our power to read his book, and 
remain ignorant of the intercgt« of one considerable 
clasa of his countrymen." Nor is the information of 
the dry statistical or didactic sort; a warmth of tone 
pcrmeiites every [lOf^t!, and not a little of the attrset- 
iveneas of tho ljo<ik springs from Ihc glow of kindly 
sympathy that everywhere infuses itself into the 
narrative. Written with earnest fuvUngs, it bcai-s 
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tb« stamp of Irtith and sincerilj, whicJ) carries odd- 
viobion to the reader. T«k«, for example, hi» <Ic«crip- 
tiou of H iiiiirriage ])roc«Bsion, a stcene familiar to 
overjuce wlm [hib rt-aiilcd ia HcngaL lis noisy music 
as it moves nlong, with ile gaudy dtow of tiosel 
trappiogH, cannot bul urreet the att(>ntioii of the 
spectator ; yat how Bcldom doea .tJic European puflse 
to reSect on the feeHiiga of the cbi*f nclon in tlw^ 
scene. After giving an acconnt nf tha bndegrofitu'a 
party and ite di^'e march of twcuty iulIch, until it 
arrives at the outskirts of the girl-bride's village. Mr. 
Day thuB describes its further progress : — 

" The sliadcs of evt-idug hud descended ull over 
the plain, when the bridegroom's party resumed their 
f«etal procesBion. Msdhava (the bridegroom) sat in 
the ekaturdola, the lorclics were lit, the luuBioiiins 
began to play, and the jackals of the neighbouring 
thickets, frightened by so unusual a noise and so 
bright A light at such a time. Bet up an unearthly 
yell as an acoomjMiDiinent to the marital music. The 
party aasembled at Badan's (the fiouse of the bride's 
father), all ou tiptoe of expectation, hei^rd with delight 
the sound of the nuptial muaic. Ituduu's heart, and^ 
especially Alanga'a (the bride's gi-audniother) leaped , 
with joy. As the sound of the music became louder, 
the pulse of Ikdan aud Aknga beat faster aud faster. 
As for Malati (the bride) ahe had scarcely any feel- 
ings, OHO way or the other, as she uiidcrBtood little 
of the matter ; on the whole, I think she was sadder 
than usual, as she knew that she would have to leave 
a belovL'd fiither, a dear mother, and a atill dearer 
grandmother, and go to a strange place with n man 
wb'iiu she had never seen. As the proceEsion was 
approaching the village, men, women, luid children 
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ma out into the street exokiming, ' 'llie l)ridegrooin 
is coming I the bridegroom is coming \ ' " The eager 
expectancy of t)m oldor mcnibors of titc bride's family, 
oontrasttxl witb her own apathy and even sadness, at 
OQco Uft« tbc scene from the level of a mere rulgar 
show, wtdcb 18 prolxilily all tlie averago Europoui 
sp^tator thinks of when witnessing a native 
joarnugo proccsfioa in BenKiil. * 

By way of contrast to this soeue of outwrtrd joy, 
let QB glance nt hia picture of woe^wheve he draws 
asido tlw curtain nsually concealing Hindn domestic 
life, in order to sitow the girl-widow's desolation and 
the true reason for the wretchednees of her lot : — 

" Hor married life was now at an end. Hiougb 
young, she must remain a widow all her life. 
Association with a husband in regarded as the mtm- 
mum bontim of womanly existence. Is life worth 
living now that happinettH has become impossible! 
What nude liur Buddcst was the horrible proMpt'ct of 
perpetual widowhood. Her aun had gone down, wlijle 
it was noon. Hope that conte» to all never visited 
her. The rest pf her life — if life it could be called 
« — was Co he one eoutinued midnight, without the 
, remotest prospect of a dawn. It ia impoBflible not 
to xympathiue with a Hindu widow. It is not that 
she is pereecuted and tornientod l>y her relations and 
friendH, — that ia a fiction of foreign writcns, of people 
unaoqtiaiuted witb Hindu life iu its actual manifcsla- 
tioB, — but the peculiar wretchedness of ber condition 
lies in this, that the fountain of her heart, with its 
aflcctiona and desires, is for ever dried up. She 
lieE»>ni«9 a soulless thing, and her life a blank. 
Aduri did not fill the houae and neighbourhood with 
her cries, nor did she expatiate on every good (quality 
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of her amiable husband. Such a thing would have 
becu dwmi'd indcwtnt iii a widow. Uor grief was a 
stietit grief. She sobbed day and uighU Shii brofco 
her ornanientfl, whether of conch-shell, or sealing- 
wax, or idlrer ; she broke Ihc iron ring on bur waist, 
the symbol of wifehood ; she no longer braided her 
hair; she gave up daubing the ton of her foreliead 
with voniiilion, which distiiij^ii^hi'a a Hindu wife 
from A Hindu widow; she gave up putting ou talis 
with coloured ImrdenL Her share in the pleasures of 
life bad booa exhaustod ; licr part on the theatro of 
life hnd been pinycd out; Iieiiccforth, tliotigh in the 
world, she was not to be of the world. English 
people havfi, Eumoliow or other, got the idea tbat a 
Hindu widow receives haiBb aiid cruet ticatnient from 
the relutivoH of her husband. This is not true. There 
arc no iloubt exceptional c&ecs, but, as n general rule, 
Hindu widows are not only not ill-ti-cated, but they 
meet with a vast deal of sympathy. Old widows in 
a liengati Hindu family are often tJte guides and 
counaellors of those wlio Htyle themselves the lends of 
creation." Her being allowed only one meal a day, 
he affirmed, waa no proof of cruelty, as many healthf 
vig<qv«8 nien were aocuBtomed to take no more." 
The unhappy lot of the young Hindu widow oou- 
demned to perpetual widowhood has often engaged 
the attention of enlightened and i>hilanthtoi)ic nnliven 
of India «3 well as Kumpeana, but seldom has her 
case been better put than in Mr. Day's simple nar- 
rative. 

We have given thin pa^«age at ><onie length because 
it in a msuncr epitomises himscif as a writer when 
seeking to promote reforms. Drawn by his kindly 
nature to the innocent victims of misfortune, he was 
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ever ready to plead tti«ir cause. At the same time 
Ije did cut permit hie Bj-mpalliy to obecurv biu judg- 
ment. He liad a idirewd cyo fnr detccling the real 
causes of eTil», «-tuch he was content to depict very 
mudi as thoy really occurred in daily life without 
OXAgg«r»ling tliem by drawiug on his Liiiaginatitui, 
and *he bore with iiM)vitieiice arguments advanced 
o» tulso grounds, 'cepecially if tlfljec lauded to ca«t 
unjust rctlcctioiis on hia counti-j'iueu^ From ex- 
perience and observation he well knew that the 
charge of hiirHhncm and cruolty towardn the widow 
vra» not tnie, and that nitch a charge levelled against 
thorn wouldt by exciting tlioir hostile opposition, rathci' 
retard than hat<ttiii an anielioi-ation oF her condition. 
Hor position waa pitiable, but not from any innate 
desire as a rule on the part of lier relatives to treat 
her cruelly: for her misery, rehgion and the lyiunuy 
of custom to which the people were fettered were 
responsible, just at) they were for the immolation of 
widows and the horrors of the pilgrimagea to noted 
ithrines whioh he 8o graphically described. His 
conversion to Christianity and his aotive 8er^^cc as 
n* misaiouBry had made him keenly alive to tlie 
•lefccls of Hinduism as n system of religion. To 
the degrading hond.ige it imposed ii^^ion, and the 
paralysing effect of the fatalism prevalent among 
its votaries, the paj^es of Govinda ^aina»ta hear nniplo' 
teatundny. Nevei'theless tlie book was not an ex- 
pOHiu'o of niuduium ; uor doi% it so strike the reader. 
It wa.1 first and foremost a pl^im tide of peasant 
life, and, sincere Christian that he was, lie had too 
tolerant and catholic a mind not to recognise that 
Uie Hindu religion, in some instancee at Icoet, hud a 
hnmaniaing eifect, and helped to sweeten existence. 
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Tlio cliu«r(ul gccno itt the ingalhoniig of the stignr- 
«ane, a nceiie in which he muiit have often mingled 
in cliiMhood's days, might Imvc boeu peaiied hy on© 
wlko vms etill a liiiulu. It is ti pleasitut little akutcli, 
where uobod; is any the worse for the pensants' 
belief iii Mother Lukshmi, 

" Tiie paddy horvcet-fidd in, as we have seen, a 
aeeae of rural joy, but the (togur-cano house iB*a 
scene of stUl^cater joy. It ie visited every day by 
every little boy and girl in the village, each of whom 
receives one sweet cano as a pre!!ent from the kiiul- 
heurUid peasants. Every day loads of Hu^ur-cano are 
given away to childreu and Brahmitis ; but the 
peaeaate give them away with cheerful hearts, be- 
lieving thnt Motlior Ijilcshmi will bless tfiem the 
coming year with s more abundant crop; and the 
name of the niggardly and ioipioiui huebuuituiea who 
sends away children and Bialimins em ply-handed 
from the sugar-cane lioiisc, is held in oxecniliou by 
llie whole of the village community. Not only is 
the oane given away, but quantitieii of the juice 
while boiliug arv dcj^ilt out to children, who come 
provided witli vefiseli^ for the purpose; and not us* 
frefiueutly brinjaJs (e^-fruit) and other vegetablew 
are tlirowu into the boilcri;, and then tnken out and 
eaten with iutinito relttth by the children, multitudes 
of whom are seen, at all hours of ttie day. loitering 
shout in the preciucta of the flugar-canc house, to the 
great detriment of the village school, which during 
those days has a thin attendance," 

Side by side with this pleasant picture may be put 
his tragic breaking up of a contented houBehold, in 
which, as in everything pertaining to the ryot's life, 
religion plaj-^ ite part, helping in this instance rather 
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to deepen ttuin to tighten the t^hadon of the cloud of 
auction that bad fallcu upou it^ Tlio huixLihipfl 
Mild RX|)o»ure »Iie hxd to itudergo in her dintnut 
pilgrim^ to Ibo shrine of Juggeniauth, had un- 
timely shortciiod the days of the gmndniothtT, Alwiga, 
wituse wisQ coiiuseU liad long guided tlie family ; 
while, under the cloal? of religion, her son's wido^r 
fadd taken to a fifo of moral dL-gradatioii. " Next 
to Bndiin, Alanga. had the krgest tdiaiD of the care 
and UQxiety in the nuinagement of the htmily ; indeed, 
it is tio oxnggeratioa to eay that Budan did nothing 
without consulting his mother, who was endued with 
no little amount of comniou senep. Sundari, though 
the wife of the waster of the hoime, hnd uevci- been 
its misCrese. Timt pOBt was always tilled by AUinga, 
without, howevor. tho elighteHt Jealousy on Siindari's 
(KirL; iirdccd Sundari often expressed hi;r llisiikfur- 
nes8 for tho privilege of hoing under tho guidance 
of 80 wise and so afloctionate a mother-in-lnw, 

" But now all this underwent a change, Tliere has 
been no change in tho homestead. There is tho Bamc 
big hut, with its *wo cofiipartnients, one serving as a 
dwmitory, and the other as a refeotoiy, or rather 
«toro-room; there in the liut, in tho veraudal^ of 
wiuch is the homely pedal ; there ta tJie third hnt, 
which now serves the doublo jiurpouc of a kitchen 
and a slooping'room for Knlamanik ; and th(;re also 
stands the cowhouse as before. It is unnecespary to 
remark that death has made havoc in the (uniily, 
Gayaram had been bitten tu dealh by a serpent; 
Badaii had been carried off by a fever; and Alanga 
had died in the 'holy field* of Ofibbs. Malati was 
ia her husband's house at Darganagar, and Aduri, 
having bocouie a mendicant, was wandering about the 
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country id Uio oompany of iMr pious lover, Prctu 
Bliakti. IlKfe remained now our heix>, his moUier, 
Aud his uncle Kulntuauik, who was elill liring in 
single iileesulDei^" 

Tlie nbove extraot8 (i-oni Oovinda Santania are by 
■lo lucuiiu tlii> l)(wt spedmenB of tLc lively incisivftj 
uiftimei- in which tlio story m told. For lliert the} 
reader must go to tlie book itself. * Perhspe tlie in«fll>] 
Hlrikitig pasyuges ure Uioso wlicto Mr. City, witli 
uerroiut eiiergf , aeeailed some abuse, sucli ae his ex- 
[Kisure of the hnrsb, overbearing, unjuKt dealings of 
tho iudigu-planter. HappUy thcso uviU luivo beooaie^ 
iiiodincd, or ovon Iwxioine a nmlter of juiflt history." 
Tlie peasant lias been placed on a btttter footing to 
pi-otcot himHclf, and iicod not be bulliod by either 
xeniindar or in<ligi7-planler into acU rninoua to him- 
self &inij)ly for their pecuniary advantage. For his 
improved condition the peanant owes something tq^ 
this tale of peasant life. From ita warmly espoueing* 
the uiuMi of the childreu of the soil, Govin^a Sawxanta 
has been likened to the story of (fncte Tom's Cabin, 
aud to some slight extt'nt the coioparison may ho!d 
Criie^ But in many respects the two talcs aru qu^tc 
dis^milar, for the tale of liengal life lias none of Urn 
tlinlling ttdvonturcH which make the American story 
oxcititig reading by its tttroug appeal to the imagina- 
tion, and though tlie ryot was at times oppressed, his 
U-gal [wBitiou was far removed from slavery. Kor 
vos Qoeiiuia Sawania wrilUm for tho express object 
of stirring up sympathy for a down-trodden rao&J 
At the same time, thf rural iiihahilnnts of Bengal acB^ 
not a high-spirited people, ready to uKscrt their righ(& 
They have a veaknesB for running into debt, and^ 
their chronic poverty places them at the mercy of a.1 
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few wealthier individoalfl, wbo often show but little 
c^miiilenilioii for tliem. A» tti«y p«i>8 bcloro uo in 
Llie page? of Mr. Day'» tale, the rustto snits of toil are 
a aitnple, ittoffensive. and not unlovable folk, who 
rcqnire tbo proCecbing nriii of Uic taw la prevent 
their lot iM^iiifj made harder than it need be. Their 
fiuicefe frioud himself, he sought to intereet others in 
thftir wclftire, and* we caii Imrdly iiiingiiic tinytliitig 
better c.^lcuIatod to do xo than hiti gucoeeetion of 
graphic pictures illustratiiig their home life. 

Incidoulnlly this story led biia to collect uud to 
translate into English a number of tales exemplifying 
the folk-lore current tvmong th« pooplc of Bengal. 
How this hftpi>cnc-d he explained in tbe preface to 
the volume of yolK--Taki which he published. He 
there says : " In uiy I'easanC Life nf lSeiv}al I make 
IbC jjoasttnl boy Govinda spend some boura overy 
ev<:niiig in Ijjiteuing to llic litorics told by «n old 
woimin, who was called Sanibhu'e mother, and who 
was the beat Btory-teller in the village. Oi» reading 
that pussage. Captain Temple wrote to me to say how 
intere.iting it would be to get a collection of the 
ugwrittcn stories which old women recite to children 
ia tlic eveninge, and to ask whether I could nut ui^kc 
3 collection." The Sambhn's mother referred to in 
tJie story was not an imaginary, but s real person, 
who bore that name, aud from whose lijis Mr. Day, 
when a boy, had liBtened to hundreds of weird tales. 
Most of theco he hud completely forgotten, while the 
few that he did remember had hocfflne ooiifumid with 
each other in his memory, and as she had teen dead 
long befoi-e Captain Temple made bis suggestion, he 
had to cast about for other atory-tellor*. After a 
grout deal of search, a few individoalg were at leogtli 
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found from wham Ite Bucceotlod ui gsUieriug togellier 
ft number of tuleit, otit of which lin siilcctetl twotit^- 
two as being BuBioieDll]' original and typical to be 
woi'lli relating. 

In ooiiiiiiliiig hiM selection of fulk-UiIos, tltc cou- 
glderHtinii lliat Riaiulj' guide<] him iii bis rlioice of 
tsxy [uirticitlar one wus, tia ku told bia ritulert, its 
vaiuo to conifii»nili?e mythology; fty this test it 
accepted or /ejected. It be had itason to believe 
tlial It lalv hud pasaud down (rotn muiilh I'l muutU 
through many generalioas without heiug Rubiiiantjally 
altered, then he deemed it worthy of being pnssorved, 
and of huriii;^ h pluoc in liis vohuue; but if it lioiu 
marks of modern additions, he put it aside. We 
might hence EUpposo that tbo coUoction woiUd bo uf 
inUiroHt ouly to comparative inythologitits. Tliie i^ 
Dot the cd9c, for it is one that moat young peoplo 
will read with phiitsnrc, and evon older readers, whoJ 
ate not usually attracted by this kind of literature, 
will findsin it the meanfi of spending au agrovablu 
hiilf-boiir. This is partly owing to the manner h 
which tiie storiea aic told. The easy flow of simplei 
exprcfflive language, so thoroughly in kcepiiig wi^h 
the character of the stories thomBclves, mnkes tlien^ 
readily understood and appreciated by the meanest 
inlclUgcnco. In Iholr pithy, idiomatic Stigliah they 
scarcely read like a tranBlation. The narrative is. 
never wearisome, because the Beiitences are abort and 
clear and never involved, while the incidents crowd 
each other in quick succession, and do not allow it 
to drag. At the same time, every story, notwith- 
standing certain truces of a famiharity with ]->igH»li 
literaturn that ocosHionally obtrude themselves, has a 
distinctly Oriental flavour about it, owing to the pro- 
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iiiinent port that Brahmins, caste, snakea, jun};Ic8, 
^rla, and prociouH t>toiitis ploy. Tliu HUirira are sd 
imirably Cold thiit ouc regrota that Mr. Day did 
uot do more iu this way. From one of hie tuluii w« 
give thu })ortion coutaiiiiri^ tli« Icgciulnry avoouut of 
tlte ori^ti of the use and abuse of opium. 

"I'twtomuDi lived ia the Bielii's but, oud upcnt her 
time in U-udiug fhu flowers and Vitorttig the plants. 
One day, as she was silting at the door of {he hut during 
Uio Bishi's abaonce, hIid saw a man dweeed in a very 
ri<:)i garb come towanlt; the mttage. She stood up 
uud naked Ute stranger who ho woe, aud what he luul 
oonic tliere for. Die stronger answerod that h« had 
oome a-hiinting in thoHe partn, and tltat lie liad been 
ohaaiiig iu vaiu a deer, ttuit he felt thirsty, and that 
ho had oODiD to the but of the Itcrmit for rcfrcshmcot. 
' Pontomnni — ' Stranger. look upon this c^t. as your 
iwn house. I'll do everything I can to make you 
comfortable ; I am only uorry we are too poor, suit- 
kbly tt) entertiiiii a man of your rank, for, if J mistake 
at. you are tlie king of this country.' 

"The king smiled. Poskunsni then brought out a 

T(Btor-jug, and made as if she would wash the feet of 

Jier royal guost with her own hands, when the king 

said, ' Holy maid, do not wash my feoL, for I am only 

a Kshati-ya. and you are the daughter of a holy sage' 

" Pail07ni.im. — ' Noble sir, I am not the daughter of 
the Risbi, neither am I a Brahmnui girl ; bo there cuu 
bo no liann in my touching your feet. Beeides, you 
arc my ^uott, and I am bouud to wash your feet.' 

" King. — ' Forgive ray impertinence. What caste do 
' you belong to ? ' 

" Postomani. — * 1 have heard from the sage that lay 
parents are Kfibatryaa.' 
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" Xing. — ' Xfay I ftnk you whether your father wan 
a kiug, for your uncommon beauty and your stately 
demeanour sliow that< you arc a bom princess ? ' 

" Poatomtini, witJiout answering the question, went 
iuHide the hut. brouglit out a tray oF tlio moet delicious 
fniits, autl »et it Imfore tlic kiny. Tlic king, howovor, 
would not touch the fruits till f he oiatd had aiiawered 
bis questions. When prcmcd Imrd, I'ostomaiii ga!fai] 
the folloving^nswer: — ' The lii>ly sngc says that niy 
father was a Mng. Having been oTorcome in battle, 
be, alouf; witli my mother. Bod into the wooda My 
poor father was enten up by a tiger, and iny mother 
ot th;it time was brought to bed with mc, aiid »he 
cloeod her eyes as I opened mine. Strange to say, 
there vraa a beehive on the tree at the foot of which 
I Iny ; tho drops of honey fell into my mouth, and 
kept alire the 8|)ark of life till the kind Itiabi found 
mc and brought me into this hut. Tliis is the simple 
story of the wretched girl Chat now slauda bcfure the 
king." • 

" Kinff. — ' Cull not yourself wretched. You are the 
loveliest and most beautiful of womou. You would 
sdorn the palace of the mightiest sovereign.' ■• 

"Jho upshot was that llio king mode love to the- 
girl, and tliey were joined in lunrriago by the ItiKlii. 
Postomoni was treated as the favourite queen, and 
the former queen wits iii disgrucc Postomam's happi- 
ness, however, was (diortUved. One day, when she 
won standing by a well, she became suddenly giddy, 
fell into the water, and died. The Eishi then 
appeared before the king, and said: '0 king, grieve 
not over Che post. What is fixed by fat« must come 
to paae. The queen, who has just been drowned, was 
not of royal blood. She was bom a rat; I then 
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chaDgcd bcr euoccsoivcljr. accordiiig to licr own wish, 
into a cat, a clog, an ape. a hoar, an oleitliaiit, and a 
beautiful girt. Now that she is gone, do you again 
taku into your ftivoiir yoiir fornior quocn. As for my 
reputed daiigliter, tliroiigfi the favouv of the gods, 1 
will make ber name immortaL Let her body remain 
in the wcil; fill the well up with e«rth. Out of licr 
fifth and boiiCH wiTl grow a tree, whicJi shall he called 
after her, PoBto — that is, the I'oppy tre^. From tJiis 
tree will be obUiiicd a drug called opi«in, which wilt 
be celebrated as a powerful medicine through all ages, 
and which will nlwnyt; bu cither EwuUowcd or guioked 
as a wonderful narcotic till the end of time. The 
opium swallower or smoker will have one quality of 
oach of the aniiunls into whieh Postomaui wus trans- 
formed. He will be miflchievous like « rat, fond of 
milk like a cat, qiianelBome like a dog, filthy like on 
ape, savage like a boai', and high-tempered like a 
queen,' " 

The period of Mr. Day's greatest literary actixity 
was during the early seventies, when, in addition to 
preparing his college lectures on Englieh Literature 
Add on I'hiioaopliy (moral And mental), and writing 
•books, be also edited the Ilenrjal Mngasine, and ^r a 
time supplied tlio critical nutices of books for Ibo 
CnlciiUn Review. He continued, however, busy with 
his pen to a much later date, for both before and after 
his retiring from Government Bervico. he rogidarly con- 
tributed articles on social, moral, and political topics 
to the Hindu, J'alriot. 

Few of Mr. Day's coutributionB to the Btngal 
M(fj<isme were published separatfily, but one of them, 
giving an outline of the Life and Labours of the licv. 
Dr. J. Wilson of Batnhat/, was reproduced in booklot 
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form. It had Bret been delivered iu the Free Chnroh, 
Cutcutta, and thereafter, in a lundified R)iiipe, before » 
iDfictiDg of the Buthune Socioty. Being ineertcd in 
th« Iknffal Magoiine, it reached E<Iinburgli, whexe it 
fall into the hands of Dr. Duff, who was so highly 
pleased with it tliut ho had it reprinted, with a short 
preface fioin his own pen, and preacnted a copy to 
««ch member of the Free Church General ^Vfiscnibly 
of 1876. Fojr ycHis Mr. Day was a member of the 
Bethune Society, and almost annually delivered a 
levturo huforc its mcmbei'B, gcucrully chooeing eomo 
deAcri[itive subject to discourse upon, sudi as the 
*' Parsees of Bombay," and the like, 

ITpou Dr. DuU's death, Mr. Day paid a tribute to 
his old teacher and friend, with wliom eo maob in 
Ilia life was associated, by composing a memoir, which 
he published uudcr Lho tillu of Scoolleelions of Br, 
Ihiff. As th^ title implies, it did not profess to be 
a biography of the doctor tlirowghout his stirring life, 
but in tbe*nmin confined itself to an account of his 
work iu India, which had directly come under the 
writer's own obflervation. He, of course, could hardly 
avoid traversing again much of the same ground a» 
ho l^id already gone over in his JltxoUr-clions 0/ Afy 
^:hool Daj/s, and indeed no inconsiderable portion of 
the memoir is made up of passages transcribed from 
the pages of tlic Bmijal Moffosijie. Still the aketcli 
sheds a light of its own upon Dr. Duff, and is quite 
distinct from cither of the biographies written by l)r. 
T. Smith or Dr. G. Smith. In speaking of Dr. Dufl'e 
work, it naturally comes to him to say something of 
the colicagues by whom ho yras BO ably supported, 
and not the least pleasant part of the memoir ore 
those chapters in which Mr. Day cuIogiBcs the eler- 
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ling worth and loyal devotion to duty of the other 
tuissionary professors of the Fi-ee Church iDslilution, 
who, while yet m Che prime of life, hod been colled 
to their reward. Although Mr. Day thought and 
wrote a good deal ou religious subjects, he puhlislied 
biit^mpamUvely iitllc in this direction. His lectures 
on the-. Brahttui Si^aj^aA his Seajxhinff$ of Iteari have 
iftun already referred ta Two other pamphlote may 
bo mentioned, both published under the suspices of tlio 
fieligious Tract Society. One was oi Vedantism, of 
wluch a new edition uftur his death was printed ; the 
other formed one of a series of twelve essays on the 
Bible, written by different persons, but published in 
0D« Toluinc in 1S85. Its subject was "Tliu Influence 
o( the Bible on Nations." 

Tlie incidents that occur in the ordinary rontiue of 
prafeasoml dulieu rarely po^iess mueh interest for 
anyone outside the wbUb of the profesaor'e own clasK- 
room. Nor can it be Raid that Mr. T>ay'8 life, in 
this respect, greatly differed from otheiB in hia pro- 
feswon, for it prosouts little calling for Bpccial remark. 
After serving urfder Oovemnieut for twenty-one years, 
Tie retired fiom the Educational Service in 1889. By 
the rules of the service he should have retired irheu 
. he reached the age of fifty-five, but he was twice 
granted an extensifm of service after passing the age 
of compulsory rctirai, first for two and again for live 
years. At first his promotion waa slow, and nearly 
nine years <?lnpsud before he got into Uie graded list 
of the Educational Departinont' To Sir Itichard 
Temple, when l.ieutenant>tJnvenior of Bengal, he owed 
his first step upward. In a letter to Mr. Day, Sir 
Richard explained to him that his promotion was 
entirety due to liis ram literary abilities, which )uid 
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iMcome promitient bj the appearance of his book 
OovtTida Saviatita. 

Not long after )ila beiug pltced on Die rrttired lint, 
Mr. Day's Ueultli rapi Jly gave way from variouB oauKCs. 
Tlio peculiar cuniltict of liiii cMcst son, wbom bo had 
at ooDsiiJerable expeiit^e sent to Kiigland to study law,., 
proved a grievous diEapjKiintment tu liiin, and A he 
iiftd always been afi cxcecnlingly urfictionato folberAo 
his childrRu, jt told seiiously upon his IwaUl). Ilia 
ji.urnaliHtic ai»I literary undertakings ttlfio lud him to 
spend iuon«y for whicli ho got uo adequate return, 
and this, in hia failing heallh, so far added to l\\n 
anxiety aa to thoroughly impair bis ncrvoiis system. 
IIiK vyeeight failed him, and for eome years before ho 
died he was practically blind. Tliis losa of -light he 
felt keenly, thout;h his wjfo uud daughters helped to 
Bolsco him by reading to biin whatever he desired, 
Aftor tliis ealumity befell him he used lo lusiet on 
bis family going lo t.'hurt^h on tiniiday evenings and 
on hia heing left all alone. Mrs. Day asked him bow 
he spent bis time when time ukiiio, and hJa reply wa«: 
"Those Btomeuts are mostly Bpent in inward prayers 
for you, the children, and myEclf, and in meditatioob" 
Oa^tbc 28th Oetober 1894 he pas^i(«l awny, dying as. 
he had lived, firm in his faith in .Imua Uhriiit, lie 
left behind him bis wife, three sons, and two daui;ht«ra 
to niotirn bis loss. Whether lh« oldeet Bon was at 
that time alive or not, they could uot tell, as all 
traeo of him bad been lost to hie puniute tor years. 

That hia literal^ prodiietioiis weixi highly appreci- 
ated by those best qualilied to form an opinion of 
them, and wmmouded themselvca to men of widely 
diiTereut tastes and cidtiiro, Mr. Day had ample 
reason to believe. They bad been exUmsively and 
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favotmbly Te\newed by newspajwr^ and periodicals ; 
from DumerouB qnsrbers lettera reached him, express* 
iug the plvuKurti llio (utndi-n; hud dcriviHt from the 
perusal of his writings. Wiihin llio limits i>f a sltort 
memoir, epacs conuot be found for complimentary 
letters, hut we may nuike sd exception of a brief 
note which, as being written by one wboee uaiiic in 
tke domain of s^ence was universally known, must 
have been peculiarly gratifying to hiqi. This note 
was not sent directly to Mr, Day, but^eamc iutu his 
hands through his publishers, and ran as follows : — 

" I see that the Kev. I^I Behari Day is editor of 
tlie Bengal Magtmiie, und I shall be glad if you wonld 
tell him, with my complimcuts, how much pleasure 
and instruction I derived from rending, a few yeera 
ago, his novel Qovinda Samania. 

"OUARLilB BARWIK. 
"imk April lii\, 
"Down, Beckesham, Kt\r." 

Though Mr. Day, by reaaon of his blindness and 
the iucroasing iHfirmities of uge, had, fur eumo yeant 
iKifore his death, ceafied to take any active share in 
diBcuBsinK public affairs, the news of that even^was 
heard with sorrow by a wide circle of fiietide, and 
brought both from Europeans and his fellow-country, 
men numerous letters of Bymjuithy end coudolcuee to 
hiB mourning widow and family. Missionaries of 
nearly every denomination of Christians paid their 
tribute of rospoct to llio memory of one who. by his 
Iciirniiig and piety, as well aa by the purity and in- 
tegrity of his life, had faithfully endeavoured to 
uphold thu beauty and dignity of Iho truly Christian 
Dbaittcter. By hia students, who had listened to bis 
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ImborcB and bGuofit<!d by IiU inHtruction and couueel, 
he was lovingly reoicmbercd. Aiid fuw of tticiii oitutt^l 
bo testify lh«ir ainoere renpect foi- hi» name. On a 
day ucAr tho close of Octobor 189-1, hia mortal re- 
mftinB wore bonte to tho quiet Scotch ociuotvry on 
the oatskirta of Calcutta, and there laid in their iaai- 
rcsting-plaoe. • " 

la the course* of onr Bliort liarmtivo wc h^vo 
Jjorety touc)|pd upon Mr. Day's private life within 
bis choorfid, ftffoclionulo family circle. Like many 
other family circles it, in his later yeare, vns not 
without its chair around which sorrowful meiuoripa 
clung. l"ho tolIowiiiK latter from Mrs. Day to a friend 
in Scotland, deaci-ibing her husbond's last illness when 
intimating his doatb, will not be unai!ceptahle as 
aflbrdtng a glimpse af the venerable Cbristiau'tt hotne- 
lifo in bis delining years. In his blindness we can 
fancy tlmt ho must often have thought of the simiUrly 
atBicted great English poet with whose works and life 
lie was tg familiar. 

"C*u'tn'T*, 12(4 Jaimary I8BB. 

"Deak Di!. Hastik, — It is with feelings of intense 
griof that I write to you thLs kltor. , 

;■ On the 28th October 1894 my ^^^^ husband, 
the Rev. ijil Hehari Day, breathed his last, after a 
lingering illness of Bcven weeks. Ho died of hemi- 
plegia, or paralysis of half the body, attended by a 
coma. But during the whole of last year Mr. Day 
suGfenid more or lesH from extreme nervousneEs, and 
gradually became luore and more frail. 

" About a month before lie took ill of his last ill- 
uce«, and when he seemed to be unusiuilly belter both 
ill mind «nd body than lie had been fiir months 
previous, I asked Mr. Day what Ids feelings were 
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on tbe subject of death : how I»e rcsnr(l«(l his sdf- 
iinposcd solituHt! and seclusion, and bow he piisBed 
tJic lioutB wlica be ipsiHted ou being loft alone in 
coiii«equeiic« of taj having U> acoompunjr mj- daughters 
to Church on Sunday evenings, wiiicb wae che only 
liiiit all throe of us together ever left him nloue. 
lie sftid : ' Tlwrn niomcuLd arc moetlj- 8|ioqI in inward 
pi^yets for you, the children, afld myself, aud in 
m«dilatioii&' Ho then went on further to say that 
he preferred being left alunc by himtrctf, with Uicrcly 
the Borrants to look after him, to Ii^s-ing any friend 
or .outsider neiir him — thiit, a« long as he Uvod, he 
wished to be attended by none hut his wifo mid 
children, and that be Iiad no fear of death. ' None 
whatever: I have committeii myself to ihe Lord, and 
uui willing to deiiart or remain whenever and as long 
as He eeee fit.' 

"Mr. Day once said to his daughters dnving his 
last UtncBS, ' See. we must all meet there,' — i)ointing 
hcavonwardH. He felt his blinducss keenly aud ou 
one occasion during this sickness he sai<], ' I ehall not 
bo blind in hoa\on.' For Bome time in tlie early 
iit4(f;o of the same illucge his miud eccmcd to give way, 
^nd hia overworked btEin got out of order. But before 
bis deceoee be seemed to be quite eeiiaible ft^am. 

" Being a most affectionate father, he always used 
to express a desire to the eBect that he hoped till his 
death to havo all bis three somi and two ditughters 
near him, and ho broke down completely owing to 
our eldest son having duuippointed us. We spent 
over ItB.12,000 to (iiuihty him for the bur, and the 
boy left honte with a solemn promise that in the 
event of bis being permitted to return from England 
(after passing his exams, uud keeping his lenus) a 
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full-fledged ban-ister, he would help us in bis tiini^o 
educate nud settle iti lifu his junior brothers and ^ 
aigtem. If all Ihtit wc hoard wiuj true, the Jesuits 
got hoM of our poor iiiffttiuit«d sou. Sabe«(iuciitl.v 
we heard tbat be was probalily made to join n secret 
order of Jc-^uit prioBte, ia <Ioiii<^ whicti uU curthly ties 
ore roDoiineed, ignored, and unlieeded. Since thca 
we made luaoy uttftiftjtH lo gel correet and autltenti« 
cated infomialyjii ol' him, but up U> this date we have 
failed to solve tie mystery. 

" My deor hiisbund broku down rapidly under this, 
find other disappoiiiluieiits of a pecuniary naliire 
(during the paet five years) owing to his jounwliatio 
and literary undortakings and tendeucits. Tlis eyes, 
ti^ether witfi his whole iiorvoue syBtuui, bL-camfl 
thoroughly impaii-ed and shaken. 

"A few hours before Jfr. Day passud uway, be 
seemed couscious of what was said to hitu, aud though 
bin oyea were shut, avd his tongue and (brout were 
coming garulysed, he was able to annwer quite 

aibly in negative or afOnnativo mouoByllables 
when toxte of Scriptnre were sounded lu his cure, 
an<i when we asked him wiielher he felt eomforted, 
by the voise, ' Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are hoavy laden, and I will give you rest,' wbidi my 
youngest d.iiiglit4'r repeated to him. Thi'oiighout his 
whole illness, my husband's mind and tbovii;bls were 
(|nit« abstracted from the present world, and always 
hovered on things spiritual and the future state. 
During the hiat tw« years of hie life, Mr. Day used 
to get us to read to hitu works on the Life, Death, 
and Resurrection of our blessed Saviour, besides the 
sermons ' Holy Living,' ' Holy Dying,' cl«., of Jer»-my 
Taylor. 
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y," My <!car litisband uow liCB iii the fumilj vault in 
, the tsooUsh Church huryiiig-grouiwi, with the dust of 
oup dear infanta, two giils aiul a boy, all of whom 
diud iDauy y<Mir8 eigOi. On tho stone boiiring the in- 
scription of the dates of all their births and deaths 
and natnes, is inscribed tha following text : ' Of socli 
is Iho Kingdom of Boavcn ' ; and below his name we 
iiaro got the T-crses etigrnvetfl ' Thine eyes shall 
behold the King in His beauty. Fof ever with the 
Lord.' • 

" With the united kind regards of us all as a 
family to yourself, believe uie. — Yours sincerely, 

"B. Day." 



A poHsing reference may be made to the &ct that 
ou liis taking up residence in Calcutta when he re- 
tirod from Govcniinout service, lie again boctume a 
worshipper in St. Andrew's Church, hallowed as it 
was to him through its memories of bis earliest 
Christian imprcssioos. That he sliutdii close bin 
Christian pilgrimage as he had begun it, in eom- 
munion with the Established Church of Scotland, does 
•not imply that Uto in life hia viawa rcjiirding Iho 
Free Church of Scotland aa a Church had und^gone 
any change, or that it was less dear to him. We 
said, ou & former page, that it was <iiiestionablc 
whether the line of demarcation separating the sister 
Preabyterian Churchos had ever beou to his eyes very 
strongly marked, and, ns time wore on, it ect.'ni8 to 
have grown fainti^r and fainter. • Many years before, 
in his lecture on the " Practicability of Organising a 
National Church in Bciii^l," ho had Buggcslod, lut a 
basis of agreeincnt, that Native Christians should re- 
pudiate all denominational distinctions, while at the 
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same time he indicated that, if one or two tenets 
ptKiiliar to the Boman Catholic Church were dropped,, 
lie vnts prc{>ared to go so fnr himself, and become a 
member' of the Church founded ou thia bi'oad haeis. 
Coiuiid«rBtioitB of a moro or Ie«s purolj pcrHoual 
nalunt led to hia altonding St. Andrew's (Church, 
wliiie he still maialaiued kindlj' lelationa wilU'his 
old friends in the frco Church. On his death, tlw 
Kvv. Princijial^f tlie Fne Church Institution preached 
his funeral serBiOQ to his old congregation in Coru- 
wallis Square, giving an excellent and api>rcciative 
eumiimry of the work of his life, while the Rev. 
Principal of the General ABsembly's Institution eu- 
coumged a movement to cruet some memorial to Iiia 
name in that Institution. Thiit hoa recently been 
done in the form of u tablet plucod on its iralls, usd 
beariiij; the following ioscriptiou : — 

IK MKUOBV OV 

THE EEV. LiL BEHARI DAY, 
A ituduut of tliti Gviicril Aae^mhly't InstiLuKou uiiOpl' 
Dr. Diiir, 1*31 lo 1S14 ; Miwioiiaiy and Mitil*t*v of tJio 
Vrob Cliiircli of Soollniid, ISfifi to ISBT* Profnujior nf 
English Lilonliiro in t!ie Govrniiiieiit Collc^ at Itor- , 
honipcn and Ilijoglily, 1887 to 1SS9 ; Fellow of tlio 
vUuivnrHity uf CnlcutU from 1S77 ; uod wdl known M 
n jonninliat, xai as aiilhar of " Bengal PuMnt Llfo," 

nnd other work*. 

ilora at Talpur. Butdwaii. lath Decemhw 18S*; ditjd 

»l Calvntia, asth Oiitobur 189-1. 



Sonic of hii jurviving jnipilj »nd of hii nuinerons 

ndiuiriii'S have eiuult-d Uiia laWet. 

* 

There are few who will not agree that thia tribute 
to his memory as on the port of hia old pupils is 
exceedingly appropriate, seeing that by hia example he 
showed the youtli of India wlwt tlicy might du by 
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Ht«a(lfaet punevcronce, and tliat, in a measure, he led 
, Ihe wuj", it uuiy be fftirly siiid, to licr youiig uii>» of 
Die pieeent gGiierittiou taking the highest lioiiour» at 
the English uiiiversitieo. To theiu the tesUmouy of 
hiK whole life oitg^lit to bo au iiicciitivo to noble 
oiideavour. Appropriate, too, is the respect shown by 
thJije two mistuonoiy^DBtitations to the name of him 
«f wiioiu it wof wefl and tnil^ suit) that the mis- 
sionary value of his books is none the Jess great that 
it is purely indirect. Taken al! in aU, be was more a 
tiller of the soil than a ivai>er of the liarvcut, hut he 
was, all the name, a missionary in the broadest and 
fullust, and possjhly the richt-st seuBu of the term. 

Thus far we liave sought to weave into a more or 
less eonnected story a few of the more prominent 
facte in the life of one who must be considered u man 
of mark amou^ the tlunkeis and reformers of India 
iQ his day. CurtiiiJiIy iiiiy histoiy of its inisniiuiis or 
literature would Ite incomplete without some refer- 
ence to hi« work. Whether this short qjemoir may 
iuteri'i^t the general rca<Ier it 18 uot for us to express 
an opinion, but we do not hesitate to Bay that the 
.subject of it was one whose life and work untitled him 
to something more than n ]>a»i8ing obituary notice. 
The life of the man who, eitlier by tJie force of genius 
or by Ids enorf^y and industry, comes to the front 
among his contemporaries as a loader and teacher, 
contains some facta worthy of being remembered ; 
such a one jwescsses a ItJstory worth rclatuig. If ho 
has won fill' hiiiiKeU a name in epite of being haiidi- 
capped at tlie outset by adverse circumstancee, if be 
Iiad, in raising himself to a position of di&ttoction, to 
strugglo witii dilticultieu aud aoruiottut obstacles that 
would have turned -aside a less reaoluta nature from 
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aUempting to cHmb the 8l«ep uscciit to tatac, tbou 
hiH life ia not without itB lesfton. In such elciucuts* 
Iho life of Uie K«v. Lai Il«hurt Day is by no means 
wanting. 

Few oames were more widely known in Bengal or 
90 iinivi>rs(illy hold in resptot as his. Unaided by 
nny accident of birth^or wealth, lio carnod for himeclf 
a hi(;h standing among sll classes, being held in 
lionoiirablc C8t«c-m alike by Earop«aii» nnd XativeH of 
India. Jlut for'his own cfTorts and firm tenacity of 
imri)OE«, be might, like moltitudea of others bom 
tinder similar eoiiditione, have paa^d hiii days in 
obiiourity without ever being be«ii-d of boyoud the 
Barrow precincts of liis native village. His belonging 
to a strict Hindu family, the poverty of his jxirents, 
tlie primitive state of education in the remote sleepy 
hamlet where they bad their home, presented but on 
unproinisiui; soil for the growth and development of 
those taleiite which he afterwards eonBiweuousIy 
displayed. • On reaching the age of manhood he had, 
as vrc have seen, the moral courage to break through 
the network of Hinduism wiiich wivclopod the religious, 
social, and family life of his earlier daya, and to* 
adu]>t Christianity as his creed — a step deliberately 
taken, but which involved no little racriiice on the 
part of the convert of those times. 'Ilience onward, 
throughout his comparatively long life, the dominant 
idea pervuduig hm thoughttj wa.^ how to improve and 
elevate the moral tone of the people ef his envmlry, 
and instil into their minds a nobler conception of 
religion. 

It goes without saying that the bare fact of his 
tunning from Hinduism to Christianity, and leading 
an exemplary life sucli as bis new faith dcmandecl, 
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though it miglit have mode his worth ap]>rociatod by 
•a limited circle of some few nf Itis more intimate 
friends, wouM not have suSjcod to muke his iaQuoncc 
felt over the vid«r sphere to which it extended, nor 
would his name have beoome aintoxt a household 
word among lbi» hotter educated of liis countrymen. 
It niay further be sJtid that onW in a minor degree 
cmn the hold w^ich he had upon their mindR be 
referred directly to his nusaionarja tabouis, bin 
pafltoral work, or cvcu to hie tcoRliing from the 
professorial chair. "So doubt, while on hiit mission 
tours, undcrtakcu during the Rrst years after his 
conversion, he became a well-knowu figure to umny of 
the inhabilants of the villages which ho visited, nor 
would thoge whom lie induced to enter into discus- 
Bions with him on questions of religion be likely to 
forget hiui soon. But as « mieeiomiry, minifil^tr, or 
professor, he could at moat address his thoughts to 
but a very email euction of the community, white his 
choice of topics was clrcumacribed by the* nature of 
bis office, nis literary tastes and abilities encouraged 
him at an eiirly-BtaRe to give his attention to a means 
«f appealing to a larger audience. He was quick Co 
perceive that, with tho spread of education, the fitwa 
was daily growing to bo a more powerful agent in 
guiding men's opinions. 1'he bent of his ovm mind 
strongly inclined to literature, though ho couIJ with 
eauxi master any subject in any department of know- 
ledge. Knglish litorature, which he passionately 
admii'cd, he studied with a KeaF surpassed by few ; 
blocked though his way was by sorious ub«lructious, 
nothing could damp or repress his ardour in its 
pursuit, and while still a young man he had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted witJj the works of iJio 
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b«lt Euglisli writers. In one respect fortuue favoured 
him. When he entered the Missiooarj' College, be 
hiiii tliD iii<.'isliiuiibl<.' odvantHgc of biivin)^ his studies 
dircolud hy a luniy '>f lyanied men to whose lectures 
tew young students could listen without having 
kindled within them an entliusinstic love of Icftrning. 
Never wiw unyono more willing atid ready to acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness to hie teachers 'than Mr. Duy/ 
who, on move, tlian one occasion, witb his pen 
expressed his lifely sense of the oiiligations he Iny 
under to them. Still, it must be admitted that to 
his own indomitable iK-rscvcrantuj was due tlie credit 
of his ucquiriug timt knowledge and mastery of the 
English tongue which enabled him to write) with a 
simplicity und felicity closely approjc^hing its classic 
prose compositions, ft should not he forgotten that 
Eaglifih was to him much more a foreign tongue than 
it is to the youth of the capital of India at tlie 
pfOecnt day, when one bears uu every hand the 
educated portion of its population speaking tlmt 
language with a fluency, ease, and correctnetts that 
leaves little or nothing to be desired. -The more wc 
consider the circumstances of his early life, the more 
we Ee^ drawn towards the author of Gotinda Sainanta, 
who won for himself an bonoiunblc pluco in the roll 
of names tbat adorn the annals of £nglish literature. 
The care with which he cultivated his literary powers 
was ehuiacloristic of the man. He did nothing by 
halvea; what he did, he did thoroughly. In solid, 
sound learning, in lofQ' morality, and in earnest piety, 
he presented the finest typo of character moulded in 
the claw-room of a Christian misi<ion. 

It will not be out of place here to say a few words 
r^arding the Oaaeral Assembly's Institution nitb 
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wliioli the moBt iin])orUint events of bis Ufa were 
■ closely connected. It» history in well knovm, and we 
shall only rocapttiilati; one or two points bcMiring on 
our aiilyect. In the l>egini)tng of tho present eentory 
there had ariecn in Scotland a movement which had 
for its object the plauting of CliHiitiun iiil^iuns in 
non'Ohristinn ountfies. (Jraijiially this movement 
^thered strength, until at length the Church o( 
Suotlund, roused to a sense ot its re&ponHibility, And 
recognising ita duty to spread abroaif the message of 
the Gospel, eeat out Alexander Dufl' as its first] 
miaaiouftry to Bec^l. At the tinm when the young 
misaiwary started for India, 1^ Behari Day was just 
old enough to crawl about his ftitbcr'a door, little 
drcsmiuf; that this energetic enthusiastic ScotKman'fl 
departure from tlie land of hionn heath and Bhaggy 
wood for the sweltering plaino of Lower Bengal had 
any aignilicance for him. On reaching his destina- 
tion, Dr. Duff, after mtrvcyiug tho ground, dL-tormincd 
to open a sohool in Calcutta, in wbicli a healthy 
secular education had its place alongside instnietion 
in the Christiifn rt^ljgion. Wlial KuccttsH attoudud hia 
• scheme, how — being ably assisted by other niiasionary 
colleagues from Scotland, who laboured with ji zeal 
and a devotion not inferior to Dr. Duff himself — he 
raised the school into a college, and the reputation of 
the General Assembly's institution in a few years 
Bprood over India, arc matters noted here, beoanso 
tbcy help to explain the powerful impression which 
the teaching in that institution bade upon its pu[Hls ' 
ami students ; it was a period of buoyant hopcrulnc«8 
on the i>art of teachers and taught alike. When I^l 
lltihari left its walls after a splendid career as a 
stmlenl, it was already neariug tliu xeoitb of its fame. 
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The closer retutions with his iniHsionar}' Prorcssorg 
into which th« distiugiuBhcd position he took in the* 
College naturally brought him, served but to heighten 
respect for thvm, and, thuit^^b uot the tirst, ho was 
aoiig lb<! earliest of its stwdentB to transfor its 
nllcj^anca to Christianity. His niissiouary tnuDJog 
utulor those favourab^G coiidilioui might ruosonably bo 
ex[iuclcd to bear good fruit ; and so indeed it did. lil 
the history of Indian Missions, otlier converts will be 
found to liave lifd livoa bcaiililiil for their purity and 
Bimiilicity. but there are not mnny on whom the 
beneficent ell'ects of Christian faith and Western eulture 
cugraftud on an actito, rcct-ptivo, and keenly Hcnsitive 
Hindu mind, were so prominently and clearly mariced 
as in Lai Bebari Day. 

H)8 earnest ptety and ^ouud judgment made him a 
valuable servant of the mission, and the worth of his 
services waa fully i-ecogniscd and apprpciated by ita 
leaders, to whom it was a matter of as keen dis- 
HppointmcrA as it wax of rcgi-uC to hitiiself lliat cir- 
cumstance.t led him to retire from active oilico in tho 
jninistry. Into his missionary duties he tlirew himself 
bcart and euul, and the idi-n of looking at the oSice of 
the f^inistry as pimply a pr(ifef*ion ref|iiiiiiig certain 
special skill and knowledge waa repugnant to him. 
Once, when invited to an interview with Dr. Xorman 
Macleofi, who was on a tour of insfiection of Indian 
Missions, he was rather surprised at hearing the genial 
doctor refer to the minister's calling Att a profession. 

Of those promising young men who, in the liret 
half of the century, boldly sliook off the burden of 
Hinduism and turned to Chri.ttJauity as the faith 
which alone offered them the means of satisfying 
tlicir longing aft«r, and helping them to a purer. 
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